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Marcia Jones, Age 10 


CRAYOLA® 


FINGER 


PAINT 


You'll find their bright, gay colors 
a match for the vivid imagination: 
of the youngsters using them. Tn 
these ready-to-use colors in your 
classes and see how easily they mix 
and blend; notice how absorbed you 
pupils become as they feel the cream 
consistency of these paints on thi 
paper. When the paintings are dr 
the paint won’t rub off or crack 
You'll find. too, that CRAYOLA Fin- 
ger Paints wash off hands. clothing 
and furniture easily. without stain- 
ing. For your free copy of a booklet 
about the use of CRAYOLA Finger 
Paints in the classroom, write t 
Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. AL. 
380 Madison Ave., New York li. 
i 





THE EDITOR'S DESK 


A 5: eaden 


This month Arts and Activities—in its revised format, that is—celebrates its 
fifth birthday. In honor of the occasion we are devoting our entire issue, for the 
first time, to one particular levei: the junior high school. We believe that we 
have gathered together material on the art program in the junior high school 
that is quite unique. We hope that you will find it valuable and that it will 
serve as reference material to teachers and students for many years to come. 


For example, Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld writes about the significance of the junior 
high school art program in relationship to the changes that take place during 
adolescence. He makes two specific suggestions that he believes will assist in 
making less abrupt the shift from child art to adolescent art: (1) the introduc- 
tion of greater consciousness in esthetic performance and (2) the introduction 
of media that will allow for less direct forms of expression. 


Dr. Ruth Strang of Columbia University is nationally known as a teacher, writer 
and lecturer in the field of child growth and development. Her article on gen- 
eral education in the early teens discusses the nature of junior high school 
youngsters and the role of the art teacher in meeting their needs. She describes 
the physiological changes that take place in seventh- and eighth-graders and 
discusses how the curriculum should recognize and make provision for emotional 
differences. 


William Bealmer, State Director of Art Education in Illinois, provides important 
statistics regarding the growth of the junior high school movement and reviews 


onli organizational patterns that are found in junior high schools today. 


aiiiias Dr. Jerome Hausman, a member of the art education staff at Ohio State Uni- 
n. Tr versity, discusses problems of research. He explains how junior high art teachers 
may approach research problems and suggests specific areas for possible in- 
quiry. 


1 your 
ey mix f 7 ' eee 
ae Besides articles of a theoretical nature, you will find numerous practical sug- 
gestions for art activities. These range from wood carving and construction in 


we neti ae 
yee a workshop situation to weaving and cutting and polishing of gem stones. 


on the 
sills As our Leader in Art Education this month we salute Sir Herbert Read, the Eng 
acid lish philosopher, writer, lecturer and teacher. A special word of thanks goes to 
\ Fin John S. Keel, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who assisted 


a. in collecting and preparing this material. 
othing 


stain: Even the book reviews are geared to be of special interest to junior high school 
ers teachers this month. And what junior high school youngster wouldn't like to sit 
‘ in the Saarinen easy chair which we feature in ‘Art Appreciation Series’? 


Finger Move over, son. 
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Objection sustained . 

We read with a great deal of interest the 
article, “Art in Corpus Christi” in your 
October, 1956, issue. We were very happy 
to note that on page 22 our brand name, 


CRAYOLA, was used: 

“Use n creative drawing and 
painting in crayola, chalk, tempera, finger 
painting, etc.” 


of color 


which it was 
used, it did not indicate that it was a 
trademark item. 


However, in the manner in 


CRAYOLA is our trademark for products 
that are manufactured by us. This trade- 
mark has been registered; therefore, 
whenever it is used, it should be capi- 
talized and foliowed by a generic term. 
Example: CRAYOLA crayons, CRAY- 
OLA finger paint... 


It will be a great help to us if you wiil 
use our trademark correctly ... it will en- 
able us to continue to manufacture prod- 
ucts under the trademark that will con- 
tinue to siand for products manufactured 
by us and of the highest quality. 


E. F. Boelte 
Assistant Secretary 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 
380 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CRAYOLA products are so widely used 
that it is easy to imagine that some 
youngsters know the word “CRAYOLA” 
before they learn “crayon”. It would seem 
to be a gratifying thing to bring a new 
word into the language—but to the manu- 
facturer of high quality products, when 
the trademark becomes synonymous with 
a generic term, it means the loss of the 
trademark and the integrity that the 
trademark guarantees. 


Thus let us stress that CRAYOLA means 
not just any crayon or art material but 
the specific ones manufactured by Binney 
& Smith, and we should have indicated 
this in our Corpus Christi artcle—Ed. 


Heap big hit! 

. You may be interested and happy to 
know that we have been deluged with 
letters of congratulations and interest in 
my article (“School Art Echoes Tribal 
Past”, October, 1956 Arts and Activities) 

. This is most gratifying to us, to know 
that through you we have been able to 


bring some inspiration and beauty into 
the lives of others. 


I am going to recommend to the United 
Pueblos Agency that they subscribe to 
your magazine for each of the Day 
Schools in this area... 


Natachee Scott Momaday 
Jemez Pueblo 
New Mexico 


The Four Seasons 

. Regarding the Second National Exhi- 
bition of Child Art... Portland’s schools 
are eager to submit pictures. We will in- 
corporate this project in our year’s work 
at all age levels... 


I would appreciate having another half 
dozen copies of your bulletin of informa- 
tion on “The Four Seasons” 


Gwendolen E. Flanagan 
Art Director 
Portland, Me., Public Schools 


Anyone else who needs copies of the cir- 
cular describing the big exhibit planned 
for next May at Galerie St. Etienne in 
New York—better write today to F. Louis 
Hoover, Editor, Arts and Activities, JIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. Entries for the exhibition must 
be mailed not later than Feb. 1, 1957.— 
Ed. 


.To the country-wide congratulations 
you have already received, I should like 
to add those of the University City school 
system. The manner in which you have 
set up your show seems to me to be ex- 
tremely intelligent and I find the absence 
of prizes and awards likewise commend- 
able. I’m sure our teachers will be happy 
to provide grist for a show that is such 
a “natural” as “The Four Seasons”.... 


Victor Porter Smith 
Asst. Director of Art 
University City, Mo., Schools 


We will announce your project for an 
exhibit of paintings depicting “The Four 
Seasons” to our teachers... although our 
seasons are but two—fog and sunshine! 
Margaret H. Erdt 

Supervisor of Art Education 

San Diego City Schools 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Yesterday —Today —Tomorrow 








Student of junior high school age wants to try new 
things—but isn't quite ready to give up the old. 


nd WILLIAM BEALMER 
r f Art Education 


Win 


Research and data on the junior high school and its special 
significance in education are limited. In the area of child 
growth and development, professional literature seems to 
have neglected the young adolescent child—yet to under- 
stand children of this age it is essential to develop an 
awareness and understanding of how they think, how they 
grow, how they react and how their needs can be met. 


We know that junior high school children need to explore 
their abilities for the sake of their physical and mental 
health as well as to learn how to participate in their school 
and community. They need to learn about their environ- 
ment and its effects on life. This is a period of rapid 
growth in ability to observe, think, read, listen, write and 
speak in which children must find means to express their 
thoughts, ideas and moods. 


We also know that the young adolescent is restless, often 
goes through infantile phases, wants to please others, needs 
to become part of the group and is often over-sensitive and 
over-suspicious. We know that how these children react 
may be determined by the economic background in which 


they live. by the attitudes they develop, and by their ability 
to work in groups. 

The special requirements of children at this age wer 
recognized in the late years of the 19th Century at which 
time a movement developed that led to the organization 
of a curriculum designed to fit the needs, interests and 
abilities of young adolescent children. 

The New Idea 

Before the 1°00’s most children were schooled according 
to the eight-four plan of public education—eight ele- 
mentary years and four secondary. The new movement 
gradually became an organized effort on the part of edu- 
cators for several reasons. First, it seemed a way to relieve 
the over-crowded conditions existing in the high schools. 
Second, a plan was called for that would recognize the 
special needs of adolescent children. And finally, a transi- 
tional junior high school would develop a smoother, closer 
articulation between the elementary and secondary schools. 
and thus make more effective the time spent in both. 

The junior high school movement may be traced back as 
far as 1896. At that time a few schools operated on a six- 
two-four plan. The seventh- and eighth-graders were housed 
in a separate building, took elective courses and were 
grouped according to home rooms. 

By 1909 a six-three-three plan had been established in 
such cities as Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, Calif. By 
1912, 31 cities had introduced a junior high school pro- 
gram in some form. By 1920, 55 junior high schools had 
been established and in the next ten years, this figure 


jumped to 1,842, increasing more slowly in the “Thirties 


and Forties. until 1952, when there were 3,227, according 
to the report of Gaumnitz and Committee, Junior High 
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In dramatic, rapidly-changing panorama of adolescence, they try their wings. "Crowd" is all-important, may be tyrannical. 


School Facts (U.S. Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare). 


Early Curriculum Trends 

A typical curriculum in the early 1900's included science 
(nature study and general science}, mathematics (arith- 
metic and algebra). social studies (geography, civics and 
history), English, home economics, industrial arts, busi- 
ness education (typing, shorthand and_ bookkeeping). 
music, physical education and art. 


Based on the “art for art’s sake” approach, art was con- 
sidered a subject above and apart from other studies. It 
was taught very formally with little recognition given to 
experimental procedures or to the development of origi- 
nality. However, due to the impact of such art educators 
as Thomas Munro, William Whitford, Margaret Mathias. 
Sally Tannahill and Belle Boas, after 1920 art education 
slowly began to be recognized as a vital phase of child 
growth and development. 


Geographic Distribution 

Of the 3,227 separate junior high schools operating in the 
U.S. in 1952, 29.2 per cent were in rural communities 
having a population under 2500; 17.7 per cent in urban 
areas up to 10,000 in population; and 53.1 per cent in 
cities over 10,000. 


\ more recent figure on the number of junior high schools 
is based on a survey conducted in 1954 by Sunderland 
and Drake (The Junior High School, Yesterday and To- 
day, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, February, 1955). According to this 
survey, 1,242 junior high schools were located in the 
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north central states, 954 in southern states, 579 in eastern 
states, 259 in New England, 248 in northwestern states and 
196 in western and southwestern states—a total of 3,478 
separate junior high schools in 1951. 

Junior High School Enrollment 

In 1952. 7,688,919 children were enrolled in the public 
secondary schools, according to Gaumnitz and Committee’s 
Junior High School Facts (U. S. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare). Of this number, 1,526,996 were 
enrolled in junior high schools. A larger number, 2,696.- 
707, were enrolled in combined junior and senior high 
schools. In three-year high schools there were 1,528,006 © 
while 1,937,210 were registered in four-year high schools. 





The Organizational Pattern of Public Secondary Schools 

Depending on local needs, some school systems operate 

junior high schools that include grades seven, eight and 

nine. Occasionally the pattern may include grades seven 

and eight or seven through twelve. According to the Gaum- 

nitz committee, 74.2 per cent of junior high schools were 

composed of grades seven through nine; 19.4 per cent. | 
grades seven and eight, 4.6 per cent, grades seven through 

ten and 55 school systems had other patterns. Other sec- 

ondary school patterns include the three-year senior high 

(grades ten through twelve), the four-year (grades nine 

through twelve) and the junior-senior high school (grades 

seven through twelve). 

Curriculum Organization Today 

In 1947 Gruhn and Douglass listed the following six func- 

tions of the modern junior high school: Integration, Ex- 

ploration, Guidance, Differentiation, Socialization and t 
{rticulation. In line with these functions, curriculum plan- 











Well-adjusted students at junior high age fit easily into 
team endeavor and sports are natural outlet for increasing 
physical development. But unless they learn here to channel 


energy creatively, maladjustment exacts toll in later life. 


ning today is geared to the needs and abilities of th- 
group and based on the way children learn, so that a! 
pupils acquire the fundamental learning skills. 

There are basically two general approaches to curriculuin 
organization at this level: the “subject-centered” and tl 
“pupil-centered” (or integrated). The  subject-centere:| 
curriculum may be the single curriculum plan with a'! 
pupils on a given grade level taking the same subjects, « 
it may be a variation that provides certain required su 
jects and a few elective courses for all pupils at a giv 
grade level. The pupil-centered or integrated plan may | 
the correlated plan in which emphasis is placed on showii 
the relationship between different subject areas; the fus: | 
curriculum plan in which two related subjects are cor 
hined into a single subject; or the core curriculum pl: 
that is an extension of the elementary school wherein 4 
general stock of knowledge. skills and attitudes is d.- 
veloped. 

A modern curriculum provides experiences which will lea: 
children to grow and learn through science (a three-yei: 
general science sequence), mathematics (related to prac 
cal life situations), social studies (with stress on attitudes. 
interests and fundamental principles), English (speakinz 
listening, readine, writing and literature), foreign lan- 
guages, home economics (with stress on personal anid 
sroup living). industrial arts (with more stress on explora- 
tery approach), business education, music education (now 
more widely required), physical and health education 
(trending away from interscholastic competition and_t\o- 
ward a broader intramural program) and art education. 


Recent surveys show that 81.7 per cent of the junior hie! 
schools require art at some time during the years spent al 
this level. It may not be generally agreed, but many 

educators are concerned with the neglect of a vital and 
challenging art program for young adolescent children. Ar! 


educators and classroom teachers need to analyze their 
program and answer certain pertinent questions: 

Does the art program challenge children to discover. ev- 
plore and create? 

Does the art program provide for individual needs and 
interests through the use of a variety of materials, tools 
and processes? 

Do the experiences provide children with the skills neces- 
sary to state their ideas. to know how their ideas may be 
better expressed and to know why other persons express 
themselves differently ? 

Does the program include experiences in which children 
may manipulate materials by bending, twisting, pulling. 
digging, carving and modeling? 

Does the program offer experiences that help to foste1 
personal security and individual worth? 

Does the program stimulate children to think, plan and 
solve? 

The Future of the Junior High School 

Regardless of what type of organization is planned for the 
young adolescent—a self-contained classroom or a depa't- 
mentalized program—it is essential that all educators con- 
sider the importance of conducting research in this area. 
analyzing their present practices and establishing expe: i- 
mental programs. 


(continued on page 4’) 
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CHILDREN AT THE CROSSROADS 


Junior high school youngsters are at the crossroads. 
Whether they take the right road depends a great deal on 
their having a school environment favorable to their best 
development. The associations within their teen-age groups 
are most important to them. As they establish status with 
their peers, their dependence on parents decreases, as it 
sould. They develop standards and values through the 
group experience. To find ways of upgrading these values 
in the direction of beauty, truth and goodness is a major 
task of junior high school education. 

A Look at the Youngsters 

Junior high school youngsters come in all sizes and shapes. 
Changes in body size and form are occurring—for some 
of them, rather suddenly. In turn the new body image, of 
which they are keenly aware, is changing their self-con- 
cepts. They have a very personal interest in body form, 
and often welcome the opportunity to draw and discuss it. 


Changes in body form are initiated and followed by 
changes in the secretion of certain glands and in the repro- 
ductive organs. Boys and girls of junior high school age 
are becoming physiologically mature. Most girls have 
passed through puberty before the end of their 13th year; 
most boys mature a year or two later. Consequently you 
have in your seventh- and eighth-grade classes a mixture 
of mature girls and immature boys—boys who still shy 
away from girls. 

These physiological changes are accompanied by new feel- 
ings. Girls develop an interest in boys that they express 
in various ways and with varying degrees of intensity. 
Some are boy-crazy; some would just like to have a boy 
friend; some suppress their feelings altogether. The early- 
maturing girl may get into difficulty because she has not 
yet had experience with boys and has not built up habits 
of expressing her emotions in socially acceptable ways. She 
needs special help in understanding her feelings and learn- 
ing how to handle them. She may be set apart from her 
childhood friends of the same chronological age by her 
larger size and greater maturity. 


The early-maturing boy is not so badly off. He can use his 
physical development to good advantage in sports. He is 
sought after by girls of his age who have also achieved 
physiological maturity. Yet he finds some disadvantages 
in his earlier maturing. Since he has attained adult ap- 
pearance, he is often expected to assume adult responsi- 
bilities for which he is not prepared. It is the later-matur- 
ing boy who is most worried; his small size distresses him 
and he is likely to have the most difficulty in achieving 
social adjustment. 


The junior high school curriculum should recognize and 
make provision for these physiological and emotional dif- 
ferences. Any teacher may gain increased understanding 
of his pupils by reading their anonymous compositions on 
the topic, “How it feels to be growing up.” Without iden- 
tifying any individual student, the teacher may use the 
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By RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


common ideas expressed in these compositions as a basis 
for discussion. Such a discussion will bring out the facts 
about spurts of growth, unevenness of growth and physio- 
logical maturity. Even more important are discussions of 
the feelings that accompany these bodily changes and of 
various wavs in which individual teen-agers have handled 
them successfully. 


Girls should be girls and boys should be boys. Members 
of each sex should recognize, accept, and welcome their 
respective femininity or masculinity. 

Young teen-agers are intermittently striving for more in- 
dependence. This is one of their major developmental tasks 
during this period. One of their ways of demonstrating 
independence is to contradict adults or refuse to do what 
adults tell them to do. This kind of rebellion should be 
regarded as a sign of progress, not merely as a problem. 
It represents an effort to gain emancipation from child- 
hood ways and relationships. Adults should not take this 
passing phase of behavior as a personal affront. In time 
the youngster will re-establish his relation with adults on 
a more satisfactory man-to-man basis. In the meantime, the 
adults can grin and bear it. 


Moreover, young teen-agers do not want to be completely 
independent. They still need parents. However vigorously 
they resent adult domination, they feel more secure if they 
know an adult is in the offing. They want to take responsi- 
bility and initiative in situations they feel competent to 
handle, but they also want to be able to go to their parents 
and teachers for help in situations that baffle them. 


They welcome the help of an adult who listens and tries 
to understand, who makes workable suggestions for han- 
dling certain situations, who helps them to gain recognition 
in their peer group. The art teacher has a unique oppor- 
tunity to make personal contacts with students and he can 
make these personal contacts count. 


The part played by associations within the age- or peer- 
group cannot be over-emphasized. Acceptance by the group 
gives young teen-agers a feeling of security. As we said, 
it helps them break away from close family ties. They 
tend to shift their source of standards from the family to 
the group; their status in the group is most important. 
Antagonism toward adults is likely to continue until they 
have won a place in the group. 

Participation in group projects and on committees gives 
them opportunities to work together. By skillfully forming 
these groups on the basis of congeniality and common 
needs, the teacher may help shy youngsters relate them- 
selves to others, and may give the more competent. aggres- 
sive pupils experience of the give-and-take that is involved 
in working toward a common goal. 

The dangers of slavish conformity to group standards 
should also be recognized. The “tyranny of the group” may 
prevent the development of individuality. To counteract 























this tendency, the school should help groups to recognize 
the value of heterogeneity—to see how each individual 
may make a unique contribution to the group throuzh his 
special abilities. 

Young teen-agers have energy that needs to be channeled 
in creative ways. If it is not used creatively and construc- 
tively it may be directed into delinquency. It is an alarm- 
ing fact that arrests of children under 16 have been 
rapidly increasing. Working with others on creative and 
service projects satisfies the basic needs of teen-agers for 
gaining status, doing something of worth, having friends. 
It also helps to relieve the tension that is characteristic of 
our times. 

Escape is sometimes necessary and desirable. For some 
young teen-agers reality is too blighting to face. Some have 
parents who are alcoholic. In the lower socio-economic 
groups, some parents buy beer instead of bread and the 
children suffer. In other instances, children of alcoholic 
parents are deprived of educational opportunities; some 
are in fear for themselves or other members of the family. 
Other teen-agers. victims of divorce, are not living with 
both parents. These are conditions the children can do 
nothing about. It is a relief to them to turn to creative 
work in which they can become so absorbed that they 
forget their unhappiness. 

Young adolescents respond to understanding treatment. If 
the adult can accept their initial rudeness or stubbornness 
and show them that he can see things from their point of 
view. they will usually go along with him. For example, 
a 15-year-old girl was required by her parents to take 
Saturday morning art lessons. She showed her indifference 
and resentment in the way she walked into the room and 
talked. She frequently looked out of the window. When the 
art teacher asked her if she liked any aspect of art work. 
she said. “You don’t have to take art lessons to learn the 
kind of art I’m interested in. But to have peace at home. 
I suppose I'll have to take these lessons.” It turned out that 
the kind of art in which she was interested included any- 
thing that would make her more popular with boys. Ac- 
cordingly. the art teacher began by letting her plan color 
schemes and costumes that would bring out her good fea- 
tures—her blonde hair, blue eyes and tall, thin body-build. 
Later they studied famous pictures as a basis for planning 
color schemes for various kinds of rooms. From this they 
moved on to designs for painting furniture, embroidering 
pillows. and makin a beautiful hand-painted blouse. By 
accepting the girl’s initial antagonism and relating the art 
work to a real interest. the teacher had established a 
friendly relationship and kindled a spark of interest in 
practical esthetics. 

Teen-agers are often called “the restless ones”. Their at- 
tention shifts rapidly from one thing to another unless they 
are engaged in some purposeful activity that uses both 
mind and imagination. By helping them to see beauty and 
significance in the world around them and to communicate 
these insights to others through art, the teacher may help 
to minimize the characteristic teen-age restlessness and 
instability. 

Can We Meet Their Needs? 

Certain features of a school program for young teen-agers 
grow out of a recognition of their characteristics and 


needs—the wide range of their individual differences, their 
growing intelligence, their desire for freedom and at the 
same time their recognition of the responsibilities it in- 
volves, their emerging interest in the opposite sex, the shi/t 
from dependence on parents to dependence on the group. 
their intermittent energy and restlessness. 

Education in the junior high school should be based on ay 
understanding of the individual student. Such understand - 
ing can be best acquired by a teacher-counselor who 
with a group of not more than 30 students for at least tw» 
periods a day. This small guidance unit. variously know \ 
as a core, a block, an extended period, a social living clas. 
or by some other title, might well replace many of the 
short periods in the usual highly departmentalized organ - 
zation. It offers opportunities for guidance by friendly 
teachers who know the whole individual. 

A wide range of school activities is needed to meet the 
manifold needs of young adolescents: basic skills. rigorous 
college preparatory subjects, exploratory experiences in the 
arts, practical courses for those preparing to enter a voci- 
tion as soon as they leave high school. Certainly, if young 
people are compelled to stay in school, they should have 
work to do there in which they can succeed. 

Areas of freedom within which the student can take initia- 
tive and responsibility should be provided both in the 
regular classes and in extra-class activities. Student-teacher 
planning, class and school projects, committee work. pe- 
riods devoted to free reading and discussion—these are 
common ways of meeting adolescents’ need to be independ- 
ent. School projects may extend into community service 
into cooperation with adult organizations in setting up an 
art exhibit, conducting a music festival or building a 
recreation center. 


Group aciivities are also a means of satisfying the desire 
to gain knowledge and experience. Youngsters of this ave 
learn from one another. How much they learn depends on 


how skillfully the group process is used—the goals chosen. 
the interaction or give-and-take among the members. the 
member roles that are learned, the satisfactions that result 
from the experience. Many young teen-agers have not 
acquired group-work skills. It is not enough to say, “Let 
there be groups.” They have to be taught how to work 
together. 

Teachers should help these youngsters to gain a realistic 
concept of themselves as they now are and as they can 
become. Adults in general are too constantly critical; they 
keep looking for and pointing out faults. No wonder these 
youngsters often long to hear “what’s good about us” 
what their strengths and their potentialies are. The young 
teen-ager appreciates the teacher who helps him to be his 
best self. That is why these youngsters often say they like 
“strict” teachers—i.e., teachers who set limits, who 
strengthen the students’ own inner controls. who show 
them how not to fail a second time. 

The instability of young adolescents is an opportunity. It 
makes it possible for the individual to sort out his childish 
ways of behaving and to reorganize himself on a more 
mature level. School—with its opportunities for boy-girl r- 
lations, for group experiences, for growth in knowledge, for 
real responsibilities. and for creative activities—is the place 
where much of this reorganization is accomplished. ° 
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The Challenge of Junior High Art 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD The junior high school program is probably the most neg- 
Head, Department of Art Education lected one in our schools, yet one of the most important 
Pennsylvania State Un er considering its significance in relationship to the changes 
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than come during adolescence. A child-centered teaching 
program on the elementary level suddenly changes in our 
junior high school systems to a subject-centered one in 
which quality of performance and final product become all 
important almost overnight. This sudden switch appears 
to be entirely unfounded in the light of our children’s 
gradual change in growth. It disregards the fact that 
children in junior high are still children in all their basic 
reactions. They still play “Let’s Pretend” games and boys 
especially are at any time ready to imitate the noises of 






















guns, jet engines, or whatever crosses their minds—reac- 
tions quite unlike those of adolescents or adults. 

In order to realize the importance of this stage, one must 
consider it a stage of transition gradually leading to the 
important changes in body and mind that take place dur- 
ing adolescence. I venture to say that it is the stage on 


Self-critical 12-year-old repudiates sketch at left as too 

primitive’. Esthetic experience of tranferring drawing 

to embossing shows it has value, helps him accept himself. 
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Direct forms of expression seem to be emotionally too close to over-sensitive teen-agers. As they move toward adult 
standards "'childishness'' in art contradicts their feelings. Author recommends indirect media, technical involvement. 
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which depends either the free continuation of creative 
experiences or their restriction by an overcritical attitude. 
In other words, the foundation of an attitude towards 
esthetic experiences in high school is laid during the im- 
portant junior high period. A vast amount of creative 
potentiality is lost both because of the inability of most 
)dministrators and some teachers to realize the importance 
of proper motivation and their failure to allot adequate 
time for art activities on the junior high level. 

In order to understand the meaning of classroom proce- 
cures during this period, it is important first to consider 
some characteristics of high school art, or better, adolescent 
wrt, to which this stage ultimately leads. One of the most 
important problems of high school art is that the adoles- 
cent must learn to accept his performance without being 
lampered by an overcritical attitude. Yet this overcritical 
altitude toward his own work is a natural reaction mainly 
due to the sudden change from a child’s world of symbols 
to an adolescent’s growing awareness of reality. Indeed 
this abruptness is determined by the body changes that also 
ovcur suddenly. Depending on individual differences, any 
sudden changes—especially if they are as vital and serious 
as these—cause various degrees of disturbance, even crises. 
The problem then is to prepare our children for these vital 
changes so that they will gradually be able to accept them. 
Since such a preparation would have to occur during jun- 
ior high school years, this period assumes great sig- 
nificance. 

Two major approaches have proved effective in making 
the shift from child art to adolescent art less abrupt: the 
motivation of greater consciousness in esthetic perform- 































ance and the introduction of media that allow for less 
direct forms of expression. 

The motivation of greater consciousness 

in esthetic performance 

Children usually go through esthetic experiences without 
conscious awareness or control of media of expression. 
When asked, “What makes your house look that distant in 
your painting?”, a child would usually be unable to ac- 
count for it. “It just happened,” as it were. However, the 
more we can raise the child’s awareness during this stage 
without doing harm to his intuitive approach, the more 
we help his gradual move from a merely accidental to an 
aware approach. In terms of classroom procedure, it simply 
means making the child more aware of his own achieve- 
ments by asking him, “How did you do it?” It is needless 
to say that great sensitivity on the part of the teacher is 
necessary in keeping the right balance between her motiva- 
tions and the child’s purely intuitive unconscious ap- 
proaches. 


If nature is used as a stimulus rather than a means to 
“reproduce” it may well become an important motivating 
force in this self-discovery. A “posing figure” may only set 
the stage for many different kinds of interpretations with 

5 regard to form and subject matter. A “street corner” may 
be interpreted according to the child’s own individual ex- 
perience. “Correct” in esthetic experience is only a rela- 
live term and never absolute, for it always refers to the 
individual’s experience. Visual perspective may be “cor- 
rect” for one and entirely wrong for another whose experi- 
ence is determined by value relationships. Children’s self- 
confidence regarding their own creative work depends 
ereatly on the gradual shift from an accidental, uncon- 
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Street scene looks different screened through youngsters’ 
experience. At top, |2-year-old girl felt no need to show 
depth. ‘ower painting gives viewer feeling of going around 
corner, shows ||-year-old's mastery of visual perspective. 


scious achievement to a more controlled performance. The 
time in which this important change occurs is during the 
important junior high school period. 


The introduction of media that allow for 

less direct forms of expression 

The more aware children become of their creative perform- 
ance, the more they are afraid to use methods that directly 
project their imagery. In countless cases I have seen 
youngsters discouraged by the “primitiveness” or childish 
look of their drawings. However, if the identical drawing 
were transferred into etching or embossing, the child’s 
attitude completely changed. (continued on page 42) 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


In Junior High School Art Education 


By JEROME HAUSMAN 


Assistant Professor, Art Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


To some art teachers, the term research is “loaded”. The 
word conjures up an image of a little man locking into a 
microscope or manipulating a calculating machine. It is as 
if research were thought of as apart from the requirements 
of daily living. Some teachers feel that the very nature of 
artistic activity does not lend itself to inquiry. The artistic 
act is spontaneous and unpredictable. Research, they say. 
robs artistic expression of its vitality; it codifies and makes 
rigid the creative act; and in general it is not compatible 
with art education. 

In contrast to conceptions that hold research to be apart 
from or detrimental to art education, I should like to pro- 
pose that disciplined inquiry is instrumental in achieving 
the values of effective art teaching. When the teacher of 
art acts as a researcher he continually examines the nature 
and significance of his own actions in relation to the ac- 
tions of those who are working with him. He searches his 
own experience as an artist and teacher by asking himself 
the question: “/f I do this, then this will happen in my 
classroom.” To imagine that such inquiry need always be 
carried on through statistical analysis is to limit inquiry 
that is vital to the improvement of art teaching. Indeed, it 
seems paradoxical that those who pride themselves in be- 
ing inventive and imaginative in the arts should even argue 
a case based on a limited and unimaginative conception of 
research. The task before us is to be as inventive and 
imaginative, indeed, as creative as possible, as we probe 
the dynamics of artistic action. With expanded knowledge, 
we can improve tne conditions for fostering artistic activity 
in our classrooms. 

seyond the dimension of inquiry, research implies another 
requirement: namely, the willingness to share one’s experi- 
ences and ideas. The teacher who asks the question, “// | 
do this, then this will happen,” next opens his experience 
to others by making known what did happen. It is in this 
way that we come to share and participate in the inquiry 
and insights of others. 

Research may take many forms. Some of us find it neces- 
sary to ask questions of others; others study historical 
and philosophical writings that provide further insight into 
our concerns; still others utilize their own teaching situa- 
tion as the source for probing the dynamics of teaching the 
arts. As the particular concerns vary, we would expect that 
the means for dealing with these concerns would also vary. 
Each teacher, however, needs to use himself, his values and 
purposes as the threshold for inquiry. The methodology he 
employs needs to grow out of himself. “Scientific activity 
is basically creative. The essential characteristic of science 
is deliberate hypothesizing and testing. Hypothesizing is 
the act of projecting what is wanted, ‘what might be’. 
Testing is an effort to compose givens or ‘what is’ into 


‘what might be’. The effort is to compose givens into some. 
thing of value within the system of life of the scientist.” 
Some Research Designs : 

These are some exatples of research projects undertaken 
by art educators: 


An art teacher observed students working with paint. 
chalks, clay and other materials. Some seemed to be en 
gaged in a self-satisfying way; others appeared at a los< 
and could not bring themselves to a point of involvement: 
still others gave the impression of deep involvement bui 
could not derive satisfaction from their efforts. What would 
account for such differences? Looking at each of the stu- 
dents the teacher wanted to know more about why they 
acted as they did. He wondered about his own impact as a 
teacher. Would things be the same if he had acted differ- 
ently? As a result, he started to keep detailed records of 
his own actions as well as the actions of selected students 
in his class. This involved learning to look at boys and 
girls; it also meant learning to look at himself. He re- 
corded changes in student behavior as he himself change: 
his actions. From the student portfolios, he borrowed ex- 
amples of their work and asked a group of art teachers to 
react to the drawings and paintings. As he worked more 
detailed questions arose. He found his own teaching be- 
coming more sensitive and effective.” 

Another teacher was concerned about the effect of parental 
attitudes toward art education on children working in her 
classroom. She speculated that the attitudes of mothers and 
fathers play a key role in accounting for the behavior of 
their children. It would follow that if she could develop 
constructive parental attitudes there would be an effect in 
her classroom. As a result she organized a series of child- 
parent worksho). Parents and their children became in- 
volved in working together with artistic media. Through 
questionnaires, interviews and observations, the teacher 
was able to record the behavior of selected parents. As a 
researcher, she had to become sensitive to the ways that 
attitudes are reflected through behavior. The data collected 
provided further insight for evaluating parental attitudes 
toward art education and how they affect the child.* 


All of these are examples of studies drawn from the on- 
going activity of art teachers. They reflect single dimen- 
sions of the multi-dimensional possibilities for research. 
Two Areas for Study 

Starting with the proposition that “research” holds a central 
position for the teacher of art, I should like to identify two 
problems for study in the junior high school art program. 





1Ross L. Mooney, ‘‘Groundwork for Creative Research,"’ The American Psychologist. 
Vol. 9, No. 9, September, 1954, p. 546. 


?Martin H. Russell, ‘‘A Comparative Study of Three Approaches to Teaching in th 
Visual Arts,’’ unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, August, 1956. 


3Jessie Lovano, ‘‘Parental Attitudes Toward Art Education and How They Affect th: 
Child,’ unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, August, 1956. 
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Having taught and observed in junior high schools, It think 
that many teachers share these concerns with me. 


My first concern stems from the observation that adoles- 
cence is all too often accompanied by feelings of inade- 
quacy in the arts. Even as early as the fourth or fifth 
vrade, some children are heard to say, “I can’t draw.” 
“Show me,” “Do it for me.” The junior high school art 
teacher is challenged by this period when the naive and 
imaginative enthusiasm that characterizes elementary 
school children changes to stereotyped and “other-directed” 
thinking. Lowenfeld refers to this period as “the crisis of 
adolescence™* and points to the adolescent’s growing criti- 
cal awareness of his “childlike means for reflecting ideas 
and feelings. The adolescent aspires to develop a more 
controlled and “adult” means for dealing with the arts. 
This change is one in which the child becomes more aware 
of himself as a person in relation to others. Whereas chil- 
dren in the primary grades handle artistic media for the 
values inherent in the activity itself, adolescents begin to 
relate themselves and their work to others. Group status, 
pressures for conformity and needs for psychological safety 
become increasingly important factors as the junior high 
school student engages in artistic activity. As teachers we 
become disturbed when a student’s dependence on things 
outside of himself blots out his own inner drive and con- 
fidence. It is as if the gap between “how I see myself” and 
“what I would like to be” becomes so wide that the young- 
ster despairs of spanning it. Instead, he rationalizes by 
saying “I can’t do it” or even turns to someone else and 
pleads, “Do it for me.” Confronted with such problems. 
teachers need to be able to help students gain critical in- 
sight into the values of their own creation; they also need 
to help their students set aspirations that are within young 
people’s range of experience and capacity. In general. 
further understanding is needed of the dynamic relation- 
ships between artistic involvement, personal aspirations. 
and the conditions that provide maximum orientation to 
creativity. 

A second area of concern stems from the often voiced fear 
that the arts are losing their vitality in order to “fit” into 
the curriculum. This problem is usually seen in the con- 
text of the core curriculum program. An example of this 
is when children involved in studying the “growth of 
America” are provided with art materials to draw pictures. 
make maps or construct models expressing their feelings 
and ideas about the growth of America. 


Operationally, the arts often become a mere descriptive 
tool. The resulting activity is devoid of any imaginative or 
expressive qualities. Some art educators would argue that 
it would be better to deal with the arts apart from the 
social studies unit. To them, the inclusion of art in this 
context becomes too limiting a factor for creativity. 


A counter argument contends that an art program sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the curriculum becomes a 
“frill or fad”; it is the “icing on the cake” apart from the 
main stream of learning that takes place in a junior high 
school. It is further argued that an “integrated person- 
ality” can best be achieved through education which is 
itself “integrated”. Hence, they say the arts and other 
areas of the curriculum should be brought closer together. 





‘Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth, Rev. Ed., New York: Macmillan Com- 
dany, 1953, p. 211. 
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Starting from these points, many educators argue whether 
or not the arts should be taught in relation to the junior 
high school core curriculum. The question is put on a “yes 
or no” basis; you are either “for it or against it”. But 
these are not the alternatives. Curricula should not be built 
in clichés or slogans. We need to be wary of the yes-no 
dichotomy when using terms such as core curriculum, in- 
tegrated personality, and creativity. Such arguments as- 
sume commonly accepted definitions. The difficulty that 
usually arises is that people mean different things when 
they use these words. Art teachers need to become more 
sensitive to the terms they use; we need to identify the 
unique contribution of the arts to the educative process. A 
prior question should be asked: what is it that we are in- 
tegrating? We need to understand the influence of experi- 
ence in the arts on other areas cf living. 


In summary, I have identified two areas for inquiry into 
the junior high school art program: 


(a) There should be further study of the personal and 
social dynamics of the junior high school student. We need 
to be able to understand how an individual comes to see 
himself in relation to his world. Moreover. we need to 
understand the unique contribution of art experience in 
helping the adolescent come to grips with the “stuff” that 
constitutes life and creation. In so doing, we need to clarify 
our definition of creative activity. the media for such ac- 
tivity and the conditions that foster working in the arts. 


(b) Growing out of the need to understand the conditions 
that foster creative activity is the need to clarify our under- 
lying assumptions regarding curriculum formation. Rather 
than arguing the case “for or against” the core curriculum. 
we need to be clearer in our minds as to what we mean by 
integration or what it is that constitutes the core. With 
such understanding as our reference point, we could then 
proceed to deal with curriculum development. 

A Look Back and Ahead 

Having identified but two of the major areas for research 
in junior high school art education. I should like to look 
briefly at research in art education that has been done. The 
National Art Education Association has devoted two year- 
books” ° to the theme. Examination of the content of these 
volumes reveals that none of the studies reported point 
specifically to the junior high school art program. Prior 
to the publication of these volumes. an Eastern Arts As- 
sociation Research Bulletin’ was devoted to junior high 
school art education, as was a large pertion of Art Educa- 
tion Today 1951-1952.° Each of these publications con- 
tributes in a general way to describing and defining ques- 
tions for study. It seems abundantly clear, however. that 
there is much work that needs to be done. George Ross 
characterizes research into the junior high school art pro- 
gram by stating that there is “a scarcity of research data 
on art in the junior high school” as well as a “lack of 
teacher training on this level”.® 

Looking ahead then to research that needs to be done. 
certain points become clear: (continued on page 46) 





5 Research in Art Education, N.A.E.A. Fifth Yearbook, 1954. 
‘Research in Art Education, N.A.E.A. Seventh Yearbook, 1956. 
*Eastern Arts Association Research Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1, April, 1953. 


SArt Education baa The Secondary School Program, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951- 


*George K. Ross, ‘‘Some eet on Researches on an “ the Junior High School,’ 
E.A.A. Research ‘Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1, April, 1953, p. 


























A GIRL'S HEAD—wood carving by Richard Smothers 
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I like to carve in wood. li 
seems to be the best way 
to express my ideas and 
feelings. | can let myself 
go. It has more meaning 
to me than other kinds of 
art—maybe because it is 
three-dimensional. 
When I started “A Girl’s Head”, the size and shape of the block 
of wood suggested the head of a girl. Then as I began to carve 
the grain of the wood became important as it seemed to suggest 
the features of the face and the shape of the hair. It doesn’t 
represent any particular person, but it seems to me that the 
features express a sort of quietness. 











I like carving in wood because it gives me a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. Most people wouldn’t even try to carve in wood because it 
takes too long to finish a piece and they think it is too hard to do. 
But / did do it and now I| have something I can keep forever. 


Age 14, Grade 9 


Van Horn High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Richard Wanted To Carve... 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


A:+ Teacher, Van Horn High Schoo 
K.nsas City, Missouri 


This story of how Richard, age 14, started wood carving might 
also be the story of that boy or girl we all know—the quiet one 
who remains unresponsive and apparently bored with drawing, 
painting or working with color in any way. So it was with 
Richard until the day the National Soap Sculpture Exhibit went 
on display in our school. His interest was obvious for he scruti- 
nized each piece carefully, then asked questions not only on how 
to go about it and what soap to use, but he also wondered about 
the suitability of carving certain subjects. I was not surprised 
when he said, “I think I’d like to try some carving.” 

I was surprised, however, when he came to me the very next 
morning and handed me his first soap carving! He had the same 
pleased and excited look that some little boys have when they 
display a brand new pair of shoes. Needless to say, | was lavish 
in my praise for, after all, this was the first thing Richard had 
made in class in which he had shown any interest. He made, in 
all, three soap carvings. Then came the announcement I had 
been hoping for: “I think I’d like to try carving in wood.” 

This posed two problems: how to get tools and where to get woud. 
Our school was new and our department was still not completely 
equipped but Richard found an old wood rasp at home and he 
brought a very sharp pocket knife. I found a few rather dull 
gouges and we borrowed a chisel from the woodworking shop. 
The wood? That was simple. Before (continued on page 42) 









What were once scraps of wood, nails, plaster 
and string combine into man from outer space. 





A TIME FOR BUILDING... 


By MARIE H. LAYER 


Art Teacher, Irving School 
Oak Park, IIl., Elementary Schc 










Collage cowboy grew upward from cha; 
Student draws from huge box of odds 
and ends for interesting touches, co 
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“Time to clean up already? We just got here!” 


This comment comes not from an unusual class of especially talented students, but from a 
group of normal, active junior high school art students who are happily doing what comes 
naturally—construction. 


At the beginning of the term, they had agreed that their interests lay in experimenting 
with materials. Therefore the art periods were to be used as a workshop in which the use 
of new materials and methods would be stressed. 

Time, space, tools and materials were the first practical considerations to be dealt with. 
The time problem we solved by combining two 45-minute classes into one long weekly 
period of 90 minutes. The room itself was large and adequately equipped with tables for 
two, chairs, sink, work bench, a small tool cabinet and storage space. Tables could be 
pushed together to make various room arrangements. The students might work singly, or 
in groups sharing common materials. A limited supply of tools—hammers, saws, wire 
clippers, pliers—made it necessary for students to share and to rely on ingenuity. 

We requisitioned standard articles from the school stockroom: burlap, felt, sheets of thin 
gauge aluminum, scrap lumber, various gauge wires, cement, plaster, spackle, glue and 
solder. But for the most part, our richest hoard was discarded material the children 
brought from home. Large boxes were filled with such materials as baling wire, chicken 
wire, screening, egg cartons, cardboard tubes, scraps of balsa, spools, wood knots, metal 
foil plates, stones, string and yarn—anything a student imagined might be useful. 

How to approach the huge field of construction now that the class was ready? From the 
teacher the year’s work required sound planning, stimulation and an interesting presentation. 
The planning had to incorporate the students’ previous art background in order to help 
them grow into an appreciation of the esthetic, related and practical possibilities of 
ordinary materials. 





Teacher's demonstration starts class, then students choose projects. Boy at left constructs impression of city using wood, 
wire and scrap. Mosaic tile (center) combines plaster and ceramic pieces that were made in school kiln. Mundane tablet- 
-ks supply cardboard for three-dimensional design, right, one of many projects involving cutting, scoring, bending, folding. 
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Wire plus spackle, paper, paint equal lively sculptures. 


Presentation each week started with a 15-minute discus- 
sion and demonstration or resumé. One table was set 
aside for maierials and equipment to be introduced to the 
class. Photographs, books, visual aids, actual objects or 
suggestions of what might be done were used to stimulate 
interest. While demonstrating the bending and twisting 
of wire, the teacher might ask for suggestions about its 
use. Related materials were shown to allow the children 
a wide choice of projects. 

At the end of the discussion, the students were encour- 
aged to think for a few minutes about their choice of 
materials, the tools needed and where in the room they 
would work. Then they were free to help themselves from 
the supply table and begin. While each one chose his own 
materials, their interest ran high in watching and helping 
other students. 


Balance and proportion speak from balsa wood, wire, string. 
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The workshop method allowed the use of many different 
materials and ways of working. It encouraged the ex- 
ploration of hard and soft wood, plaster, wire, paper. 
cardboard, cloth, screen, clay, paint and scraps. The pro- 
cesses of carving, cutting, hammering, sawing, gluing and 
painting were brought in. Constructions varied in size 
from toothpick miniatures to a life-size wire outline of a 
school basketball player. The nature of the material. 
pliable or resistant, determined the tools needed. A tube 
of cold solder filled our need for some metal joinings. 
The three-dimensional effect of wire sculpture was height- 
ened, we discovered, if the figure were covered with 
tissue paper strips and painted. Another project utilized 
spackle applied with a palette or kitchen knife over the 
wire and tissue paper framework. They found that slow 
drying spackle was much easier to use than plaster. 
Work progressed easily from one project to the next as 
new ideas came to mind. The students learned that noth- 
ing is basically good without planning and knowing the 
possibilities of the material. They came to sense the 
qualities of beauty in ordinary materials by exploring 
their many uses. 

Perhaps the most reassuring factor in our construction 
program was the steady stream of children who cam 
into the art room to see what their brothers and sister- 
were doing, the pupils who came in after school to 
“check on their work”, their extra construction at home 
and the lessons we all learned in sharing and helping each 
other. Most important of all was the pride the pupils took 
in doing a good job. This reached a climax during an 
exhibition in the art room that came about when the 
whole junior high group asked to see what everyone had 
done in art class. 

Construction in the junior high school can afford a re- 
warding experience for both pupils and teacher. Students 
at this age have a wealth of creative potential in their 
developing interests, changing methods of expression, new 
skills, new curiosities—great fields to explore. ° 


Miss Layer collaborated with Miss Mary McMullan, Con- 
sultant cf Unified Arts in the Oak Park, Illinois, Ele- 
mentary Schools, in planning and producing this article. 
The photographs were taken by Miss Eleanor E. King. 
Audio-Visual Consultant of the Oak Park Elementary 
Schools. 
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got his start in ega 
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LEADERS 
IN ART EDUCATION 

















Is In the end art should so dominate our lives that we might say there are no 
ir onger works of art but art only.’'—Sir Herbert Read. Photo by Roloff Beny, N. Y. 
W 
e 
1 Sir Herbert Read, the distinguished British poet, editor, literary critic and philosopher 
p- of art is universally recognized among the world’s leaders of art education. For his ' 
e literary contributions he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1953. He is president , 
y. F the United Kingdom’s Society of Education through Art and its Institute of Contem- | 
y 3 porary Art. His books—particularly Education Through Art, Art and Society, Grass- 
4 roots of Art and Education for Peace—have richly contributed to the philosophy of 
q art education and have delineated some of its major issues. 
3 Frederick Logan in Growth of Art in American Schools writes: “Herbert Read is 
4 perhaps the most thorough and helpful scholar of our age to consider at length the 
} place of art in society, and the task art education has started to tackle... He pro- 
. i duces so lavishly, extends our powers of concentration and understanding so greatly, 
te 3 that it will take us time to catch up and to implement the major resulis of his labors.” 
4 


Read’s educational concepts, however, involve more than a theory of art education; 
they take on the proportions of a general theory of education in which art—creative 
esthetic activity—becomes the core of the curriculum and the basis of educational 
effort. In Education Through Art he states his main educational thesis: “that art 
should be the basis of education...the aim of education is the creation of artists 
of people efficient in the various modes of expression.” In a recent article in 
UNESCO’s Education and Art he states his viewpoint more explicitly: 


“The particular point of view which I represent... becomes immediately evident 
if emphasis is given to the preposition in the (book title): not education in art, 
nor the place of art in education, but education by means of art. It is claimed that 
the experience involved in the process of artistic (continued on page 43) 
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An Introduction ae a ee 


Diamond saw blade cuts piece of agatized palm. With rough 


To Lapidary end removed, remainder is slabbed into blanks for grinding. 


STONES ON YOUR LAP 


With no previous lapidary experience, eighth- and ninth-grade students finished cabochons, all from quartz family. 
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By LEON PLEDGER 
T. J. Rusk Junior High School 


3} Xa 


Stones of gem quality exist in every part of the world and 
they have been used as ornaments and decorations since 
the earliest human record. The first gem stones used by 
man were crude uncut fragments polished for eons by 
nature in sand and gravel beds. With the use of modern 
equipment, the lapidarist quickly cuts and polishes a rough 
stone into a finished gem. 

The lapidary art divides into two general fields of work: 
cabochon-cutting, the name given to the polishing of con- 
vex, hemispherical, curved or flat-surfaced shapes, and 
facet-cutting, generally confined to the transparent precious 
gems to enhance their brilliance and color. The diamond, 
ruby. emerald, sapphire and best quality of opal are facet- 
cut, while semi-precious stones such as agate, jasper, tur- 
quoise, and opal are best suited as cabochons. 
Cabochon-cutting is an exciting prospect for art students 
at the junior high level, and one that integrates with 
science. This may be brought out in such questions as: 
Why are stones of one kind generally located in one cer- 
tain locality? Why are some stones harder than others? 
Why do they differ in color? Preliminary discussion of 
these points gives added meaning to both lapidary and 
science lessons, and there also ought to be a word about 
Mohs scale. 

Mohs scale refers to hardness of stones. Number one on the 
scale includes the softest materials such as tale, and num- 
ber ten identifies the diamond’s hardness. Most precious 
stones have a rating of seven or higher on Mohs scale. A 
stone's hardness may be tested by scratching the substance 
with some other material. For instance, a stone that can be 
scratched with a copper coin has a hardness of not more 
than three. A knife blade or window glass has a hardness 
of five and one-half and a steel file’s density is six to seven. 
Those stones having a hardness of five or over are suitable 
for jewelry setting. 
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Pieces cut to grinding size are ''slabs'’. Students search rock 
juarries, gravel pits, desert for stones to make cabochons. 


Pr 


3 Original form of slab may suggest final form cabochon 
should take. Process of shaping stones is ‘grinding’ 


4 At first stone may be hand-held. For finer shaping it 
must be dopped to stick with dopping wax (see text). 


Four distinct operations take place in creating a cabochon: 
sawing, grinding, sanding and polishing. To accomplish 
these the classroom needs a diamond-charged slabbing saw, 
a lapidary unit, dopping wax and sticks, polishing agents 
and soluble oil and water combined to form a coolant. 
Rough gem material is sawed into slabs and the slabs are 
trimmed into blanks for grinding. The most effective stone 
saw is the diamond saw, a disc charged on the edge with 
diamond powder. At a cost ranging from $15 to $20, a ten- 
or twelve-inch diamond-charged blade will cut several thou- 
sand square inches of gem material. For either individual 
or classroom, the sliding-carriage type is best. Several 
lapidary companies sell units that combine the diamond 
saw, grinding wheel, sanding discs and polishing wheel 
on one arbor, or shaft. 
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Dopped stone is shaped against silicon carbide wheel. In 
+ 





enter of unit are two rubber-bonded sanding wheels— 
5 yne coarse, one fine. Wheels for gem work are called 
T nd uni ymbines all four on one arbor (shaft). 


§ Sanding proce and scratches, then buffing 
wheel at left of unit (with polishing agent brushed into 


> FEMOvVES Pl: 


its wool-felt periphery) brings cabochon to high gloss. 


lo keep the diamond saw cool during operation. a coolant 
of one part soluble oil (kerosene or motor oil) to four 
parts water is recommended. The cutting blade should be 
submerged about one-quarter to one-half inch. The speed 
of the saw’s rotation and the amount of pressure applied 
determine its cutting speed. Maximum life may be ex- 
pected from a blade when correct cutting speeds are used 
1000 rpm for the ten-inch blade and 800 rpm for the 
twelve-inch. Before a new saw is put into use, it should be 
used to saw a brick in two to expose the cutting edge of 
the disc. /t is important that the brick be securely locked 
in the cutting carriage before the sawing starts. 

After the stone has been slabbed to the desired shape it is 
ready to be ground into a cabochon on the grinding wheel. 
To grind the first rough shape most stones may be held in 
the fingers, then dopped to a stick for final shaping. 
Dopping a stone requires dopping wax, a small dowel or 
round paint brush handle and a candle for heat. Dopping 
wax is available at any lapidary supply house or it may 
be made by mixing sealing wax and flake shellac. The 
shellac increases the holding power of the wax. Dowel rods 
may be purchased at hardware stores and lumber yards. 
The stone is mounted on the dop stick by coating one end 
of the stick about one-half inch thick with dopping wax. 
Heat the stone near a flame until it is warm enough to 
melt the wax. Heat the wax on the end of the stick until 
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it boils, then apply it to the warm base of the stone with 
a little pressure. A heated wire or nail may then be used 
to model the wax to the stone in such a way that none of 
it will touch the wheel in future grinding and sanding 
operations. To remove it from the dop stick, the stone need 
only be warmed. Wax remaining on the stone is easily 
scraped off with a knife blade or fine steel wool. 

Most lapidary units today are constructed with the vertical: 
running silicon carbide wheel. The grinding wheel should 
contain No. 220 silicon (continued on page 4. ) 
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THE WONDERS OF WEAVING 


Weaving is a source of great wonder to junior high stu- 
dents. Its mechanical and mathematical aspects, threading, 
pattern, color and yarn choices intrigue both boys and 
girls. Often a boy to whom few art projects appeal re- 
sponds to weaving. 


Many pupils entering the seventh grade have had some 
experience with two-harness looms in the fifth and sixth 
grades. For these children the presence of the loom in the 
seventh grade art activity room is a stabilizing reassurance 
that they can continue their interest and develop more 
skill exploring intricate and advanced types of patterns on 
the same loom they used in the elementary area. Plaids, 
checks, stripes, solids and variations can be worked out as 
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By JEANNE KANTOR LANDON 
Art Instructor, Chestnut Street Junior High Scho 
Springfield, Massachusett 


well as the lace techniques with the pick-up stick, the 
small shuttle. and the crochet hook on the two-harness 
loom. { 





The table models of two-harness and four-harness looms 
as well as the Inkle loom lend themselves to many simple 
pieces such as belts, place-mats, purses, runners and 
scarves. 

For those youngsters who have had no experience in weav- 
ing, the small flat table loom. simplest of all to use in over- 
under weaving is a good introduction to exploring the 
mechanics of weaving. These simple looms may be made 
up in class from scrap lengths of pine from the school shop 
with wire brads nailed 1/16-inch or 1/8-inch apart. We 
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sometimes use heavy string or fine cord on 
these looms as well as regulation weavers’ 
warp. Students like to make these frames 
and shuttles in the classroom in prepara- 
tion for the weaving experience. 


We usually have several pupils in variou 
classes share in the threading of the loom. 
and they put on about nine feet of warp at 
one time. How much each pupil weaves is 
determined by the type of project he has in 
mind. Weaving two inches of common 
string between each project on the loom 
enables us to cut them apart easily. 

The eighth- and ninth-graders prefer the 
four-harness loom. There are many varia- 
tions of simple patterns like the Rose Path 
and the Honeysuckle that weave easily. 
Stunning color as well as texture combina- 
tions create excitement and enthusiasm 
among the weavers and their classmates. 
Even undoing their mistakes is no chore. 
All the students enjoy using the Inkle loom 
for making decorative belts. It is simple to 
thread, the designs are attractive and 
within a few days of commencing the proj- 
ect, the belt may be worn. The young 
weavers become absorbed in their work, 
and their weaving results become proud 
possessions. 

The local stores carry yarns and threads in 
hoth cotton and wool. The metallic novelty 
varns are (continued on page 46) 
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Four-harness loom gives junior high students opportunity for 
more complicated designs i 


. At left above is pink cotton car- 
pet warp and wine-colored yarn: at right, white and silver 
yarn on pink carpet warp. Below, belt woven on Inkle loom 
uses white and go!d cotton yarn, red and black carpet warp. 
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Does this look like any chair in your living room? Probably it doesn’t. But if you have ever 
lounged in such a chair, even for a few moments, you probably wished that you had one. 
This easy chair was designed by architect Eero Saarinen. It combines comfort with good 
looks and practicality. The molded plastic back and seat, cushioned with foam rubber, have 
an unusual resiliency. The upholstery unifies and completes the all-over design by its textural 
quality and feeling. The supports are steel rods in cradle form to hold the molded plastic shell. 
When you sit in it, the chair seems to follow the entire body, giving it continuous comfortable 
support. Yes, it is a radical departure from the furniture found in most of our homes. But 
each year more people are becoming convinced that furniture of good contemporary design 
is more comfortable, lighter in weight and easier to keep up than the old traditional furniture 
we have been taking for granted over the years. 

Eero Saarinen was born in Kirkkonummi, Finland, in 1910. He studied sculpture at the 
Academie de la Grande Chaumiere in Paris from 1929 to 1930. He received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Yale University in 1934 and he studied and traveled in Europe between 
1934 and 1936. 

As the son of the famous Scandinavian architect Eliel Saarinen, Eero grew up in a world of 
architecture. In Cranbrook, Michigan, where the elder Saarinen was director of the Art 
Academy, father and son together designed such buildings as the Community House in Fenton, 
Michigan, and assisted with the Kleinhaus Music Hall at Buffalo, New York, and the Crow 
Island School at Winnetka, Illinois. They produced the Summer Opera House at the Berk- 
shire Music Center, Lenox, Massachusetts, and the Tabernacle Church of Christ at Columbus, 
Indiana. Saarinen, Saarinen and Associates have been architects for the Campus Plan of 
St. Stephens College, the Detroit Civic Center, Christ Church, Cincinnati, the Peoples Trust 
and Savings Company of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, dormitories for Drake University and many 
other structures. 

Among the many awards that have been given Eero Saarinen are the third place in the Post 
Office Building Competition of Helsinki; fifth in the Wheaton Art Center Competition; first 
prize in the William and Mary Art Center Competition; with Eliel Saarinen and J. Robert F. 
Swanson first prize in the Smithsonian Gallery of Art Competition; with Oliver Lundquist 
first prize in the Arts and Architecture Small House Competition; and with Charles Eames 
first prize at the Museum of Modern Art. 

You may not have the opportunity to see examples of Mr. Saarinen’s architecture, but there 
is every possibility that before long you may be able to enjoy his excellent furniture designs 
now being produced and distributed through Knoll Associates of New York. 


EASY CHAIR AND OTTOMAN—Eero Saarinen 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES 
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Easy Chair and Ottoman 
by courtesy of 
Knoll Associates, Inc. 


New York City 
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A JAR, A MUG, AND A HANK 0’ CORD 


By SAMUEL B. FAIER 
Bart ett Junier High Sch | 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Teacher's vision, like a magic 
catalyst, gives glamor to homely 
close-at-hand materials. Asbes- 
tos for modeling came out of 


chance need for boiler repair. 


One day last year the boiler in my 
house needed repair. The repairman 
came and put asbestos cement around 
the boiler while I watched, fascinated. 
It seemed so easy. The material he 
used was pliable and flexible and 
easily washed off his hands. It left no 
powder residue, nothing under his 
fingernails, nor chaff, burn, cuts or 
oil on his hands. Indeed, it seemed a 
wonderful medium to use in our art 
workshop. 


The repairman left me some Johns- 
Manville asbestos with which to ex- 
periment. I tried using it with and 
without foundation forms and found 
it worked equally well both ways. 


Thinking about how the repairman 
had draped the boiler with the as- 
bestos, 1 wondered if a Mason jar 
might not be used as a foundation for 


a decorative mug. 


The next day in our art workshop, | 
wondered out loud, and set the stu- 
dents to experimenting. A_ practical 


)} Three steps create basic mug: right, curd 
wrapped Mason jar foundation; center, pure 
ssbestos finish; left, shellac sealer finish. 
2) Students visualize third dimension, work 
m front and profile sketches. (3) Top of 
Jason jar forms ready-made, tight-fitting 
undation for hat. (4) ‘Swiss Innkeeper”. 
5) Asbestos may also be used for modeling 
ther objects such as distinctive animals. 


h 
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solution presented itself as a base to help the asbestos 
adhere firmly. to the glass jar. We dipped ordinary brown 
cord in a can of good adherent glue and turned it around 
the jar in close-together rows, allowing some strands to 
overlap. The glue-soaked cord dried overnight. 

After the children had made front-view and _ profile 
sketches of the idea they wanted to portray on their 
mugs, they mixed the powdered asbestos with water until 
it reached a doughy consistency. They found that by add- 
ing wallpaper paste or some watered-down glue, the mix- 
ture held together a little better. But it wasn’t necessary 
to use such an adherent—water is a sufficiently practical 
solvent. 

Each child took a portion of the asbestos mixture and 
began to apply it to one side of the jar (see illustration). 
Following their pencil sketches they began to model the 
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features, first with their fingers and hands, then with lolli- 
pop sticks and tongue-depressors. 

It is well to have one side fairly well defined before start- 
ing on the second half. It doesn’t matter if the first side 
seems to harden. The second will cement itself onto the 
first if the joining areas are well-watered and well-rubbed 
with the fingers. 

While the back edge is still wet, a ball of asbestos is 
placed near the top and one near the bottom. Between 
the balls an armature of pipe cleaners, opened paper clips 
or other wire is inserted to form the handle. When the 
asbestos balls are dry and holding the wire securely. 
small layers of asbestos are draped around the wire and 
the handle is fashioned. Where the handle meets the balls 
at top and bottom, the asbestos mixed with glue gets 
better adherence. 
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The top of the Mason jar forms a foundation for a hat. 
If a large brim is required (see illustration of General 
Custer) it may be cut from medium gauge cardboard and 
adhered in place with a thin coating of asbestos and glue. 
The asbestos mug when the modeling is finished needs 
about 48 hours for thorough drying. A coat of shellac is 
then brushed on to act as a sealer. Next. a coat of rubber- 
based flat white oil paint prepares the mug for coloring 
with tempera. When the tempera is dry, a coat of varnish 
gives a glazed finish to the mug. If a dull finish is more 
desirable, the varnishing step is eliminated. 

Obviously, this asbestos dough lends itself to modeling 
objects other than mugs. The elephant and the prehistoric 


animal are examples of such sculpture. . 


(6) Wide brim of General Custer's hat requires 
only medium gauge cardboard, but angle of its 
slant is touch of genius. (7) “One of the Muses”, 
(8) “Character Study'’, (9) “Indian Brave" show 
rich variety of students’ ideas. Tempera alone 
gives dull finish; varnish produces high gloss. 
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By RONALD WILLIAMS 


The word pewter immediately brings forth thoughts of the American colonists 
who used it for household utensils and tableware. Most colonial families had 


m Tones Stete | J their own molds for recasting such articles as spoons when they were dam- 
aged or broken. A procedure quite similar to theirs may be used for casting 
pewter jewelry. 


4 ; : ma‘ 
The pewter of today is an alloy of tin, antimony and copper that may be 


ime nor special supply —except purchased in sheets or disks from most metalcraft supply houses at a price 
« secutied te inteodiion this comparable to that of copper. However, students often find that an ample sup- 
excitement to vour class. Plaster ply exists in attics, basements and second-hand stores. Pewter has a very low 
harp-edged, arp-pointed tools melting point (between 425 and 450 degrees) and in spite of its softness it 
re you buy pewter, has adequate strength for jewelry when cast. It looks like silver and it may 

around the attic. be oxidized to enhance a form or texture. 
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Last year the children in the North JR pa 
Texas State College Laboratory —& 
School, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ronald Williams, decided they 
would like to cast pewter jewelry 
after they had seen some that col- 
lege students had produced. 


jun 


The procedure involves pouring 
molten metal into spaces cut di- 
rectly in dry plaster. Thus the first 
requirement is to cast slabs of 
plaster. A shoe box served as their 
mold, cut down until the sides 
were (continued on page ©) 
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ALL-PURPOSE ART BOARD 

Perhaps you are familiar with 
MURALTEX, the all-purpose art 
paper that takes more different media 
than almost any other type of paper. 
Ii; rough texture is especially effec- 
tive for chalks and pastels and it has 
become popular for use with water 
colors, tempera, powder-paint. cray- 
MURALTEX is a 
6()-pound basis weight paper available 
in rolls and flat sheets. A 36-inch roll 
100 yards long sells for $5.50. A 
package of 100 18x24-inch sheets sells 
for only $1.80. Now you can get 
MURALTEX BOARD with the same 
finish, color and texture as MURAL- 
TEX paper but in board weight: 150- 
pound basis. We especially like the 
big 24x36-inch sheets that sell for 
$6.00 per 50 sheets. Why not include 
these items on your next requisition 


vis and charcoal. 


fom CONSOLIDATED SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Dept. AA, Columbus, 
Ohio? Arts and Activities promises 


you will be more than pleased with 
these papers. 


MACHINE TOOLS, 

JUNIOR GRADE 

Teachers, both art and classroom, are 
constantly on the lookout for simple 
machine tools suitable for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school levels. 
Well, these are for you! The Cincin- 
nati “Mechanic-Maker” Junior Lathe 
and Drill Press are cleverly designed 
junior machine tools that have been 
invented and produced by the WIN- 
KLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY. The company claims that the 
junior tools are safe for youngsters 
seven years and 
older. Thev are 
ideal for teaching 
fundamentals _ of 
machine tools to 
elementary art 
students, and they 
have made their 
mark in occupa- 
tional therapy 
and rehabilitation 
work. The drill 


press weighs nine 
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pounds and retails for $24.95. The 
junior model lathe weighs 14 pounds 
and is yours for $34.95. For com- 
plete information write to the WIN- 


KLE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. AA, 





3751 
12, Ohio. For extra fast service 
tion Arts and Activities. 


Montgomery Road, Cincinnati 


- men- 


NUGGETS 

If you haven’t been too happy with 
your brand of paper cement lately, 
try BEST TEST PAPER CEMENT. 
It never wrinkles, curls or shrinks, 
and the excess rubs off clean as a 
whistle. You can find it at your local 
artist supply or stationery store. 


For hard-to-get tools plus a liberal 
discount to schools. we recommend 
Frank Mittermeier. They stock over 
30,000 tools including a complete line 
of chisels, gouges and parting tools in 
straight, long bend, back bend and 
fish tail. A free eight-page folder is 
yours if you write today to Frank 
Mittermeier, Dept. AA, 3577 E. Tre- 
mont Avenue, New York 65, N. Y. 


Been looking around for for ceramic 
tiles for decorating? We suggest the 
6x6-inch English tiles, bisque or 
glazed, available from SORIANO 
CERAMICS, Dept. AA, Long Island 
City 5, New York. 


Budget problems when it comes to 
paints? You can get more for your 
money in the brilliant, opaque ALA- 
BASTINE dry art colors. Pour what 
you need from the handy spout and 
just mix 
spoilage. 


with water—no waste, no 
They are ground for easy 
blending. smooth free flow and quick 
drying. Tops for posters, murals and 
dozens of other school art projects. 
Needless to say they are non-toxic, 


ART FILMS 


harmless to skin and clothing. 
the way, 


And by 


you can add “Finger-Tip” 


to the dry color for an ideal finger 
painting solution. ALABASTINE 


PAINT PRODUCTS, Dept. AA, 2651 
W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illi- 


nois. * 


for all ages. 


Many in color. Send 
for free copy of 
“Films for the Study 
and Enjoyment of 
Art.”’ 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 













57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 












to g BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATIS- 
FACTION teaching 


Arts and Crafts 
Hammett’s iMustrated catalog 
lists and prices all the tools 
and supplies needed for mak- 
ing hundreds of useful and 
attractive articles in metal, 
wood, leather, pottery, reed, 
etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toy- 
making, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


266 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE =E CATALOG TODAY! 


WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 
FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 


or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 

© TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS Go 
© WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 

Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 

LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
























W R 
fos WRITE TODAY! 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 


swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 


GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG FAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! = 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 4 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. at 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS. NC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., Mil e 3, Wi i 
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Below are listed free and inexpensive booklet 


ing and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain these materials, simply fill in the 
coupons on this page, one coupon for each item you wish to have. Starred (*) offers require 
a small payment and requests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. 


Send all coupons to 


READER SERVICE, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILLINOis. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
Catalog of arts and crafts surplies. J. L. 
Hammett Co., 266 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Adv. on page 37. Coupon No. 311 


Samples and Catalog. Art materials. Utrecht 
Linens, Dept. S, 119 W. 57 St., New York 
19, N. Y. Adv. on page 43. Coupon No. 326 


No. 17 Catalog. Saxcrafts, Dept. AAI, Div. 
of Sax Bros., Inc., I} 11 N. 3rd St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Adv. on page 37. Coupon No. 356 


Craftint-Derayco and Craftint-Devoe Color 
Folders—No. 54. The Craftint Mfg. Co., 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Adv. on page 41. Coupon No. 366 


Booklet: use of CRAYOLA Finger Paints in 
classroom. Binney & Smith, Inc., Dept. Al.7, 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 2. Coupon No. 368 








mele lOlaminie 


s, catalogs and samples offered in the advertis- 


Folder for schools on Castoglas, new exciting 
medium for art classes. The Castolite C 

School Dept. A-54, Woodstock, Ill. Acy 
on page 46. Coupon No. 369 





Handicraft Catalog. 48-page booklet on use. 
ful, popular crafts. Mitchell-Steven Hobby 
Craft Co., 150 Jericho Tpke., Minec's 
N. Y. Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 371! 


Catalog AAI. Complete data on sculptire 
media. Sculpture House, 304 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Adv. on pace 45 
Coupon No. 372 


Arts and Crafts Project Booklets. Two books 
on variety of crafts. Include name of schoo! 
in your address on coupon. Plasticast, 66!2 
N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. Adv. on page 
45. Coupon No. 373 


*Stik-tack Miracle Dises. Send 25 cents for 
folder of 82 discs to Thompson-Winchester 
Co., Inc., Dept. AA, 1299 Boylston St 
Boston 15, Mass. Adv. on page 48. 





Pewter Jewelry 
(continued from page 36) 


about one and one-quarter inches 
high and the sides and bottom lined 
with aluminum foil. The proper pro- 
portions of plaster and water were ob- 
tained by putting water in a con- 
tainer, and, without stirring, adding 
plaster until it floated dry over the 
surface—then mixing thoroughly and 
pouring quickly into the box. Since 
metal will not pour evenly into spaces 
cut out of the plaster if any moisture 
remains in the material, the slabs 
were poured a week in advance and 
thoroughly dried in the sun. 


The children used several different 
types of saws—a carpenter's saw, a 
coping saw and a hack saw—to cut 
the dry plaster into small blocks. 
Three- by four-inch pieces were cut 
from the one-inch-thick slab. Two 
blocks are needed for each project, 
one on which the design is cut and 





the second for a backing. One surface 





of each block has to be perfectly flat 
and smooth. This is accomplished by 
sanding them with coarse and fine 
sandpaper and then rubbing the two 
sanded surfaces together. 








Each student sketched in pencil on 
the surface of one of the blocks and 
then cut his design into the plaster. 
The tools used for cutting were those 
available in the art room—wood 
block and linoleum block tools, old 
nut picks, single-edged razor blades— 
in fact, anything that had a sharp 
edge or point. Since the edges of the 
design in the plaster must be sharp 
enough to provide for easy flow of the 
metal, the woodworking tools were 
found to be quite adequate. 

A half-funnel shape, through which 
the metal is to be poured, is cut from 
one edge of the design to the edge of 
the block. The funnel has to be care- 
fully positioned to be sure that the 
metal will flow into all parts of the 
mold with one pouring. Sometimes 
the other half of the funnel shape is 
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FE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS 


tLiquid tusche. Send $1.00 for big 2-oz. jar. 
Edward Owens Associates, 429 Front St. 
San Francisco I1, Calif. Adv. on page 45. 


ART DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES & SERVICES 

Complete information. Art department sup- 
lies and services. Mutschler Brothers Co.., 
ept. 4455-1, Nappanee, Ind. Adv. on page 
+9, Coupon No. 303. 


BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 West 34th St., New York I, N. Y. Adv. 
n page 42. Coupon No. 329 


ETCHING 

sEtchall Teachers’ Sample Kit. Send $1.00 
for sample kit and complete information on 
Etchall Hobby Supplies, No. AA, Dept. G, 
tchall, Inc., Columbia, Mo. Adv. on page 
45. 


FELT TIPPED MARKERS 

"Quickie Course in Drawing and Lettering" 
in full color. Explains basic lettering strokes, 
slors, how to have fun with your ''77" pen. 
Marsh Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, III. 
Adv. on page 47. Coupon No. 323 


JEWELRY MAKING AND ENAMELING 

Instruction Book. 64-page Enamel-on-Copper 
idea book. Copper Shop, Dept. 127, 1812 
E. 13th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Adv. on 
page 47. Coupon No. 335 


Catalogs and information. Southwest Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., P. O. Box 2010, Dept. 
C, 1430 ICT Bldg., Dallas 21, Tex. Adv. on 
page 47. Coupon No. 307 


Enimeling and Ceramics Catalog. Potters’ 
Wheel, 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. Adv. on page 48. Coupon No. 370 


TEXTILES 

Wool Felt Pieces. Samples and suggested 
uses. Felt For Fun, Dept. A, 21-23 Utopia 
Pkwy. Whitestone 57, N. Y. Adv. on page 
45. Coupon No. 315 


TILES 

Descriptive Price List No. AA. World's finest 
tiles for decorating. Soriano Ceramics, Inc., 
Long Island City 5, N. Y: Adv. on page 37. 
Coupon No. 355 


TOOLS 

Eight-page folder listing complete line of 
tools. Frank Mittermeier, Dept. AA, 3577 
E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. 65, N. Y. Adv. on 
page 47. See Shop Talk. Coupon No. 367 





cut into the second block to match 


the first. 


To make a vessel for pouring the 
pewter, the students used a four-inch 
disk of lightweight copper (22 oz.). 
Over the open end of a No. 3 tin can 
they stretched and hammered it into 
a bowl shape using the round end of 
a ballpeen hammer. A spout-like in- 
dentation was formed at the edge to 
facilitate pouring. 

Next they cut the pewter into small 
pieces and melted it in the bowl over 
a hot plate. Although the two plaster 
blocks may be tied w'th a string or 
held together with a rubber band, the 
students usually just held them to- 
gether with one hand while pouring 
with the other. Wearing cotton gloves 
(asbestos gloves are ideal) they held 
the bowl of molten metal with pliers 
and poured it through the funnel-like 
Opening into the plaster mold. After 
a minute or two, the mold may be 
separated and the cast object shaken 
out on an asbestos pad. After it has 
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cooled, the extra metal made by the 
funnel is sawed off. 


Some of the cast pieces turned out to 
be too thick and heavy. Since this 
meant the design was too deep, the 
design side of the plaster block was 
sanded to reduce the depth of the cut. 
The pewter pieces were melted and 
poured again into the thinner mold. 
The children discovered that the 
sharper and clearer they had made 
the lines in their designs, the less 
superfluous metal had to be filed off. 
Flat metal files were used for the 
edges and rat-tail files for open 
spaces. 

When the students were satisfied with 
the cast pieces, about a pint of water 
and nitric acid (one part acid to four 
parts water) was mixed. /t is ex- 
tremely important that the acid be 
poured INTO the water! Each stu- 
dent tied his pewter piece to a string 
and lowered it into the solution for a 
few seconds or until the metal turned 
quite (continued on page 45) 
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STAGING THE PLAY by Norah Lambourne. How to 
do it series No. 62. Studio-Crowell, Inc. Pub- 
lishers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956, $5.75. 


Art students in the junior and senior high schools take 
keen interest in creating stage sets for their school 
plays. They are fascinated with creating the illusion 
that the play demands. Much of the source material 
available to students at this level is technical or inap- 
plicable to the stage limitations of the average school. 
Norah Lambourne, in Staging the Play, has written a 
book that seems admirably suited to the secondary 
level. It is ostensibly a how-to-do-it book but the 
author avoids the suggestion of stereotypes or un- 
creative means. She gives a straightforward account 
of the problems of staging and the techniques she has 
found useful and practical in various situations. 


Staging the Play is organized into the following sec- 
tions: Early stages (Greek theater, mystery piays, 
classical theater in Italy), the framework (the stage 
and its relation to the spectator), curtain settings, 
constructing scenery, designing settings, painting 
scenery, and finally the staging of the play itself. The 
first section is good source material for the teaching 
of literature. Miss Lambourne has written this book 
in a manner that students will find good reading 
whether or not they are concerned with the staging of 
a play. 

The illustrations of student productions in English 
schools are not too unlike those seen in this country. 
Staging the Play is not only a mine of information but 
it is a useful account of the ways in which one can 
capture the illusion so fascinating to theater design. 


FORMS AND PATTERNS IN NATURE by Wolf 
Strache, Pantheon Books, Inc.. 333 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York 14, N. Y., 1956, $7.50. 


One of the nicest collections of photographs of forms 
and patterns in nature to appear in sometime has re- 
cently been edited by Wolf Strache. While it contains 
pictures similar to many seen before, the material is 
excellently photographed and well selected. The photos, 
all in black and white, are grouped as follows: sky 
and earth, minerals, the plant world and the animal 
kingdom. The author uses the trick of placing a photo 
of the skeletonal structure of a leaf on a page opposite 
a photo showing an aerial view of a river system, the 
two photos by their similarity implying a scientific 
kinship. Mr. Strache’s purpose in doing this is to in- 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 
President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


dicate that such phenomenal structure is similar in 
appearance. Some of the material is magnified or else 
seen at considerable distance to give the spectator an 
image that is more comprehensive. Such a collection 
of photographs reveals for its readers the evidence of 
parallelisms in forms and patterns in nature. It is 
provocative enough to stimulate those who use this 
book to look anew at nature and to be more sensitive 
to what they see. 


MODELING by Maria Petrie, Charles A. Bennett Co.. 

Inc., Peoria, Illinois, 1955, $2.50. 
“*... We have learned to respect the child as having a 
life and rights of his own. Psychology has revealed the 
great importance of the earliest environment and treat- 
ment and we are slowly learning to bring up children 
in a more circumspect way. More recently teachers 
have let the child draw, and especially paint, for self- 
expression, for the unrestricted and unconscious tell- 
ing of their joys and troubles, using the laneuage of 
line and color, which the understanding adult soon 
learns to read.” 


With these words Miss Petrie lays the foundation upon 
which she premises her book. It reflects the art edu- 
cation approach found in England, Miss Petrie’s native 
land. All in all, her approach to modeling (or working 
in clay, plasticine and similar materials) is quite inter- 
esting. It attempts to give an understanding of the 
developmental stages in a child’s use of clay. The 
author suggests the role of the teacher in helping 
children. While she does not tell us anything particu- 
larly new, she tells it well. Included in the book are 
descriptions of various modeling processes and the 
stage of development to which they seem the best 
suited. So few books dealing with a media have this 
approach. We hope other authors concerned with 
media can take a cue from Miss Petrie. 


CLAY, WOOD AND WIRE by Harvey Weiss. William 
R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th Street. New York 
ll, N. Y., $3.50, 1956. 


Students aged 10 to 14 will find in Clay, Wood and 
Wire the kind of information on sculpture that is easy 
to understand and enjoyable to read. Harvey Weiss, a 
young sculptor, has tried to put into this book the 
ways of working with clay, wood and wire that help 
one understand the problems of the sculptor. He does 
very well except for the slight treatment of the addi- 
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tive method. There is a step-by-step 
illustration of how, for example, one 
might use clay to create a lion. While 
Mr. Weiss not the 
student that they create likewise, the 
more unimaginative readers will take 
hi- suggestions literally. 


does suggest to 


The student-reader may feel that most 
sciilptors utilize armatures in their 
work judging by the inclusion of 
mny processes of this type. 

The illustrations, in range. selection 
au photography, are excellent. The 
fo:mat is beautifully worked out so 
that each illustration serves its pur- 
pore. As a matter of fact, Clay, Wood 


ani Wire has the best format for 
sculpture material that has come 
along in sometime. Mr. Weiss has 


used photographs of African sculp- 
Greek the work of 
Gracometi, Calder and Naguchi and 


ture, bronzes, 
art of primitive groups. 
In conclusion Mr. Weiss says: 
“You've seen the way the Indians and 
Eevptians and Etruscans and many 
others have used these materials to 
express their ideas and feelings. 

“But the things you've made, and the 
things you will go on to make are 
different, because sculpture, like any 
other art, is always an individual and 
a personal matter. The way you feel 
about something, what you see, what 
you make is yours and yours alone. 
If others see what you've done and 
like it—so much the better. But don’t 
worry about pleasing other people. 
Please yourself first! 

“Don’t be afraid to try out your own 
Don’t hesitate to make your 
own discoveries.” 


ideas. 








TEACHER’S CRAFT MANUAL by 

Mayo Bryce and Harry Green, 
Publishers, 2450 Fill- 
more Street, San Francisco, 


California, $2.50, 1956. 


Mayo Bryce and Harry Green, pro- 


Fearon 


fessors of art education at San Fran- 
cisco State College, have compiled a 
handbook of craft for 
teachers. It includes sections on deco- 
ralive papers, bookmaking projects, 
masks, paper mache, puppets, clay 
and weaving. The authors tell us the 
manual is for the use of elementary 
teachers in training. They consider it 
as supplementary or source material, 
not as an end in itself. The illustra- 
tions are numerous. ad 


techniques 
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(continued from page 50) 


Statement of Ownership, Management and 
Circulation of Arts and Activities. Dec. 
56, p 50 

Stones on Your Lap, Jan. “57, p 24-26, 47 

Strang, Ruth, Jan. °57, p 9-10 

“style all my own, a” Dec. °56, p 22-24, 50 


T-U-V 


Thanksgiving 
p 20-21 
Thanksgiving, Nov. “56, p 20-21; p 42 
Time for Building, A, Jan. ‘57, p 20-22 
To Oil the Class that Creaks . 

p 32-33, 46 


sa 


Joyful Day, Nov. °56, 


» « Ov. 56, 





Too Young to Think of Marriage? Nov. 56, 
p 19, 48 

Train. The. Oct. °56, p 32-33 

U. S. Doffs Lens Cap to Photo Prodigies, 
Oct. °56, p 14-15, 49 

Variations on a Theme, Sept. °56, p 32-33 


W-X-Y-Z 
Walk With Chalk, A, Nov. °56, p 34-35 


Weaving, Jan. °57, p 27-29 


“We Paint With Beeswax!” Dee. °56, p 
36-37, 45 
When Christmas Fills the Air, Dee. °56, 


p 16-17, 49 
Williams, Ronald, Jan. °57, p 36, 38 
Wonders of Weaving, The, Jan. °57, p 27-29 
Wood carving, Jan. ‘57, p 16-17, p 18-19, 42 
Year No Christmas Trees Grew, The, Dec. 
56, p 18 
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Also available: 

Croftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera 
Colors..... used ond recommended 
by Professional Artists..... Their 


. 


super-bright spectrum colors give 
results that exceed your highest 
expectations. 























































WORLD'S Si FINEST 


Young artists love the brilliance of Craftint- 
Derayco’s NON-TOXIC Poster Paints. Each color 
vibrates with life and radiance! They're 
intermixable and true to the color spectrum. 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are smooth- 
flowing, finely ground, and easy stirring, and 
they have EXTRA high covering power..... 
may be thinned with water. NON-TOXIC 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors will not 

bleed, smudge, crack or peel..... And they‘re 
priced to fit any school’s budget. 


AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS - 6 SIZES 
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Craftint-Devoe 
Color Foiders — 
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An Important Art Film.... 


MAKE A HOUSE MODEL: Landscaped house 
model produced to scale from  blue-prints; 
junior-senior high school. 


it min. Color 
Rent $4.50, Sale $100.00 
W rite for Free Catalog 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Craft Supplies, = and wry 

Students 15 cents 


Dept. 
CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Pee Wis. 

















CER A MIC aeady'to'use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Approved tor schools, hospitals, hobbyists. 


Write for freo ‘‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











TEACHERS: 


Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 


Torrance Glass and Color Works 
22922 S. Normandie * Torrance, California 
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"6851 aa 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 





casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


painting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end”... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 
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Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


M.GRUMBACHER 











484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK: 1 N. Y. 








The Challenge 


(continued from page 13) 


The direct form of expression appar- 
ently was emotionally too close to 
them and their self-critical attitude 
could not bear the “naiveté” that con- 
tradicted their feelings. The tech- 
nical process of etching or embossing 
introduced a more remote attitude 
toward the original feelings. The “dis- 
tance”, however, seemed vital to the 
acceptance of the work. Now it is no 
longer the “naiveté” or “childishness” 
that counts, but the esthetic experi- 
ence together with the technical in- 
volvement. To provide junior high 
school children with such technical 
involvements is of foremost impor- 
tance. 

Only if we recognize junior high 
school art as the art period that may 
be responsible for students’ attitude 
toward art in high school and beyond 
will it be given the important place 
in the curriculum that it rightly de- 
serves. e 





Richard Carves 


(continued from page 19) 


the tools were assembled, Richard 
had brought to class a piece of log 
about 10 inches in diameter and 18 
inches long, with this explanation. 
“My neighbor chopped down a dead 
elm tree in his yard so I asked him 
for this piece.” 

I tried to sound casual as I said. 
“That’s fine! But elm’s a pretty hard 
wood ... You'll have to be patient- 


He interrupted, “I know it will be 
different from carving in soap! But 
that book you gave me to read said 
it was often better for beginners to 
start carving in a hard wood because 
it doesn’t split or crack like soft 
wood.” He was talking about “Sculp- 
ture in Wood” by John Rood. 
Richard used a power saw in the 
woodworking shop to remove the 
bark from his log, then brought it to 
art class to begin his carving. At this 
point I made one suggestion. “Before 
you decide what to carve, take time 
to study your wood. Look at the 
grain, and the shape of the piece. 
Perhaps the wood itself will suggest 
a subject.” 


He took this advice literally, for it 
was several days later before he be- 


gan to actually carve. During that 


interval he made and discarded sey- 
eral pencil sketches of possible sub 
ject matter. Finally he showed me 
one, saying, “I think I'll try this.” 
It was a simple outline sketch of the 
head of a young girl with the features 
rather carefully drawn. He had three 
views—front, side and back. It was a 
good beginning for it helped to 
clarify his idea. 
Several weeks passed before Richard 
completed his first wood sculpture. He 
began by drawing his subject directly 
on the wood (he used chalk), then 
carved until the form began to 
emerge. He would study it from all 
angles and then draw again on the 
wood. Then carve some more. It was 
slow going. His tools were not as 
sharp as they should have been and 
he needed some he did not have. But 
not once did he lose his interest and 
if he were discouraged or impatient 
with his slow progress, 1 was not 
aware of it. 
The day came when he called his first 
wood sculpture finished. We placed 
it on display in the corridor with a 
simple legend: 

WOOD CARVING 

Richard Smothers 

age 14, grade 9 
Was anyone ever more proud? ’ 


Two views of Richard's first sculpture 
appear in this issue—on the cover 
and in “Junior Art Gallery.”—Ed. 





Junior High School 


(continued from page 8) 


Educators voice many criticisms of 
the junior high school. Among these 
are: (1) the great increase in the cost 
of education at this level; (2) the 
continuous problem of inadequate 
housing; (3) the lack of a well-con- 
structed philosophy; and (4) the dif- 
ficulty of providing an adequate in- 
structional program in small school 
systems. 

On the other hand it is generally ad- 
mitted that the needs of young adoles- 
cent children are best met in some 
kind of junior high school program. 
The junior high school articulates a 
closer relationship between the school. 
home and community and increases 
the school system’s “holding power” 


throughout the child’s school life. ¢ 
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(continued from page 23) 


creation ... is in itself an educative 
one, and that art is therefore an 
essential instrument in any com- 
plete system of education. But to 
speak of art as ‘an instrument of 
education’ is unconsciously to ac- 
cept an authoritarian conception of 
education that is foreign to the 
artistic process. Art is not an ar- 
bitrary discipline to which the 
child is subjected; it is a discipline 
inherent in the natural order and 
in conforming to this discipline the 
child finds a perfect freedom. Art 
is also—and its educational impor- 
tance derives largely from this 
fact—a social process, for it is es- 
sentially a means of communica- 
tion.” 
Herbert Edward Read was born at 
Muscoates, Kirbymoorside, York- 
shire, on December 4, 1893, the son 
of a farmer and the descendant of a 
long line of Yorkshire farmers. He 
spent his first nine years on_ his 
father’s farm within sight of the 
Yorkshire moors and wolds. His auto- 
biographical essay The Innocent Eye 
describes in vivid terms a life encom- 
passed by the four kingdoms of the 
farm—the Green, the Orchard, the 
Foldgarth, the Stackyard. It was here 
that he built up the treasury of sen- 
sations and imagery that manifested 
themselves in his later life. He writes: 
“If only I can recover the sense and 
uncertainty of those innocent years, 
years in which we seemed not so 
much to live as to be lived by forces 
outside us, by the wind and trees and 
moving clouds and all the mobile en- 
gines of our expanding world—then 
I am convinced I shall possess a key 
to much that has happened to me in 
this other world of conscious living. 
The echoes of my life which I find 
in my early childhood are too many 
to be dismissed as vain coincidences; 
but it is perhaps my conscious life 
which is the echo, the only real ex- 
periences in life being those lived 
with a virgin sensibility—so that we 
only hear a tone once, only see a 
color once, see, hear, touch, taste and 
smell everything but once, the first 
time. All life is an echo of our first 
sensations, and we build up our con- 
sciousness, our whole mental life, by 
viriations and combinations of these 
elementary sensations. But it is more 
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complicated than that, for the senses 
apprehended not only colors and tones 
and shapes, but also patterns and 
atmosphere, and our first discovery 
of these determines the larger pat- 
terns and subtler atmosphere of all 
our subsequent existence.” 

Read’s father died in his ninth year, 
and the years that follow present a 
bleak, if not grim, contrast to the in- 
nocent years of his childhood. He was 
brought to an urban boarding school 
and submitted to a Spartan regimen 
which he describes as containing all 
the features of an education as de- 
scribed in Dickens’ novels. He found 
escape in omnivorous reading, and it 
was here too that he began to write. 
At fifteen, he became a bank clerk 
at £20 a year, reading in his spare 
time and writing poetry. He attended 
the University of Leeds between 1912 
and 1914, but his studies were cut 
short by the war. 

The war was a decisive experience. 
Serving four years, he rose to captain 
in the Yorkshire Regiment and _re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Order and the Military Cross. His 
experiences resulted in poetry and 
prose that have been rated among the 
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best to come out of World War I. 
During the war he became ac- 
quainted with leading young artists 
and writers and he assisted in the 
publication of a new magazine: Arts 
and Letters. 


After the Armistice he was for three 
years assistant to His Majesty's Treas- 
ury, a task sufficiently routine in na- 
ture to allow him to work from ten to 
twelve nightly editing the papers of 
T. E. Hulme, on literary criticism 
and on more poctry. When the strain 
hecame intolerable he requested and 
received a transfer to the Victoria 
and Albert assistant 
keeper in the department of ceram- 


Museum as 


ics—at a substantial decrease in in- 
come. Although untrained in art his- 
tory in this compatible atmosphere he 
remained for almost ten years and he 
authored definitive works on English 
pottery and stained glass. He became 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Edinburgh 
in 1931. 

Probably the first significant state- 
ment of his educational views was his 
innaugural lecture at the University 
of Edinburgh, “The Place of Art in 


the University”. In the context of 
observations about the comparative 
state of art in British and German 
universities and amid opinions on 
how university art should be taught, 
Read asserted basic tenets of an in- 
cipient theory of education. He made 
the key distinction between intellect 
and sensibility, noting that the latter 
can be developed through the appre- 
ciation of music, poetry, and particu- 
larly, the fine arts. Read concluded, 
“In the end, art should so dominate 
our lives that we might say: there 
are no longer works of art. but art 
only. For art is then the way of life.” 
Read acknowledges as his teachers 
John Ruskin, William Morris and 
Peter Kropotkin. He thinks that the 
most profound philosophers of educa- 
tion have been Plato, Rousseau, 
Schiller and Pestalozzi, and today 
Martin Buber. But in the specific 
field of art education there have been 
great teachers like Caldwell Cook. 
Franz Cizek and Marion Richardson 
whose work has entered unobtrusively 
into current practice. He believes that 
any modern practice of education 
must be profoundly modified by the 


psychoanalytical doctrines of Freud, 
Jung and Trigant Burrow. The work 
in this field that influenced him most 
was Ian Suttie’s Origins of Love and 
Hate (London, 1935). 


Recently Herbert Read was asked to 
comment on the state of art educa- 
tion for children in England. He said: 


“At the infant and primary le\«ls 
this is now excellent and suffers only 
from a lack of good teachers and the 
right equipment. But ideologically the 
battle has been won and it is only a 
question of time before the right 
methods prevail at these levels. But as 
we rise in the age scale the position 
becomes less satisfactory, owing to the 
competition of other subjects, and the 
insane drive for examination results 
and scholarships. At the secondary or 
grammar school level the sensibility 
of the child is ruthlessly sacrificed. 
There are, of course, a few excep- 
tional schools that do not conform to 
the pattern, but they do not have 
much influence on the general treud. 
It is not yet realized that science and 
technology will in the long run suffer 
from a starved imagination.” 


Sir Herbert was asked if he had a 
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The children in your elementary and junior high 
schools are invited to participate in our g 

tional Exhibition of Child Art to be shown in May, 
1957, at the Galerie St. Etienne in New York City. 


econd Na- 


SEASONS” 


This is not a contest. There are no prizes or awards. 
Children whose work is shown will have their paint- 
ings reproduced in our June, 1957, issue. Due to the 
scope of the exhibit, your entries cannot be returned. 





DEADLINE IS NEAR! 


This is the 


Send as many entries as 


last call. 
you like, but choose 


carefully the most per- 


sonal and sincere work. 


Entries must be post- 


marked not later than 


FEBRUARY 1, 
1957 
THE DEADLINE! 


RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


Theme: Th: Four Seasons". Think of 
the endless possibilities for pictures! 
Spring, summer, fall, winter or any 
of the holidays may be the subject. 


Eligibility: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochia! school in the U. S. 
from kindergarten through grade eight 
m3y submit paintings. 


Materials: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any 
art medium that will not smear may be 
used—crayons, ink, water color or a 
combination. 


Size: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. While th2re is no mini- 
mum limit, children should be encour- 
aged t> work on paper not smaller 
than 12x15 inches. 


Matting: the work submitted should 


Identification: 1. be eligible for the 


Mailing: All pictures must be mailed 


not be matted. Arts and Activities will 
provide mats for the pictures exhibited. 


exhibition, each entry must have 
printed on its reverse side the title of 
the picture, the name of the child, his 
age, grade, school, name of teacher, 
city and state. This is important. Be 
sure this information is plainly shown 
on the back of each painting. 


flat between heavy cardboards. They 
must be sent postpaid and postmarked 
not later than February |, 1957, to: 
F. Louis Hoover, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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ing @ No pinholes @ Washes out instantly 

@ Leaves clean edges around design @ 
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BIG 2 oz. JAR only $1 postpaid 
At your dealer or write 


EDWARD OWENS ASSOCIATES 
429 Front St. San Francisco 11, Calif. 


ARTSECRAFTS 
PROJECT 


BOOKLETS 






Two valuable booklets cover- 
ing clossroom projects in 
Ceramics, Ceramics without a 
kiln, How to Make Molds, 
Wirecraft, Feltcraft, Wood- 
craft, Rusticraft, Planters, 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, 
Metal Etching, Glass Etching, 
Casting with Liquid Plastics, 
Woxcraft, How to Make 
Beautiful Jewelry, How to 
Imbed Biological Specimens, 
Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, 
Porcelizing, Laminating and 
mony other subjects are available to teachers and school 
odministrators. These booklets are free of charge if you 
will send us the name of the school and the subject or 
subjects most interested in 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


6612 N. Clark St. Dept. PC-310, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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| special message to pass on to the art 








and classroom teachers of our nation. 
He replied, “Teachers in the United 
States should strengthen their organi- 
zations, link up internationally, and 
demonstrate to the world that educa- 
tion through art is the key to sanity, 
intelligence and peace.” ® 


Arts and Activities is grateful to John 
Keel, Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, who pre- 
pared much of the material in this 
profile on Sir Herbert Read. 





Pewter Jewelry 
(continued from page 39) 


black. Then they were washed, dried 
and rubbed with No. 000 steel wool 
to bring out a bright polished look 
at the high places. 

Clasps and pinbacks were attached 
with liquid solder, airplane cement or 
Elmer’s glue. Although it was not at- 
tempted by these students, a safety 
pin may be buried in the flat plaster 
backing block so as to become part of 
the pin, already attached when the 
cast piece is taken from the mold. 
Needless to say, the danger of burns 
from the hot plate. molten metal and 
acid solution requires constant watch- 
fulness and careful supervision on the 
part of the teacher. 

Pewter is neither a new material nor 
an inferior metal. The Romans used 
it for containers and tableware over 
2,000 years ago, some of their pieces 
showing up even in sites they oc- 
cupied in England. The Roman ware 
was approximately three-fourths tin 
and one-fourth lead. Craftsmen in an- 
cient China used large proportions of 
tin with small amounts of copper and 
lead. During the Middle Ages pewter 
was used for dishes in 
western Europe. Written records from 
this period show that in France pew- 
ter was substituted for gold and silver 
in church vessels. 

The proportions of tin and 
varied from country to country 
even from town to town, 
the best, known as 
veloped 


extensively 


lead 
and 
but one of 
“fine pewter’, de- 
England during the 16th 
English craftsmen kept its 
manufacture a secret for many years 
but its excellence came from the ad- 
dition of brass. Due to its cost. it was 
first confined to the wealthy classes. 
but by the 17th Century it was in 
universal use among all classes. 


Century. 
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an amazing new medium—VATICAN ART STONE 
—pours as easily as plaster, produces stone-hard 
casts with sparkling, stone-like texture. Colors: 
Crystal White, Bronze Brown, Terra Cotta, Gray- 
Green, Vatican Black. Send for trial package CS1AA, 
$1.85 postpaid and our free catalogue AA] —most 
complete of its kind. 
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colors. Make skirts, jumpers, Santa Suits, etc. 
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Over 20 sq. ft. in Ib. At least 8 colors. 1-lb. pkg. 
$1.50 . . 3 Ibs. $3.75 . . 5 Ibs. or over $1.15 per Ib 
Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, Xmas Gift 
Items, ete. 

#3—Wool Felt Pieces. (Same as #2 except smaller 
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65e per lb. Use for making doll clothes, applique, 
puppets, etc. 
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with amazing Etchall Miracle 
Cream —Easy —Safe—FUN! 


Now your class can decorate glassware 
with professional results for glamorous 
gifts or home use. It’s easy! Create origi- 
nal designs or use the designs provided on 
Etchall stencils. Etch any glass perma- 
nently, beautifully in five minutes! It’s a 
fascinating project! 


Special! Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit 
A $3.00 Value......... -ee---Only $1.00 
Limit One. Enclose $1. 00 today for your 
SAMPLE KIT & COMPLETE INFORMATION 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies. No. AA 


Dept.-G Etchall, Inc. 
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Casting Tiles with Castoglas 
With this issue of Arts and Activities we are 
introducing a new and exciting medium to all 
art teachers and their students. The photo 


illustrates the casting of colorful tiles with 
Castoglas by seventh grade boys. This project 
is just perfect for the beginners because it is 
so easy to do and the results are most encourag- 
ing. A few drops of Hardener mixed with liquid 
Castoglas converts it into a hard tile within 
30 minutes . . . at room temperature. Exception- 
ally fine take-home projects such as trays and 
table tiles cost from 25¢ to about a dollar. 


Castoglas ‘‘cerami"’ table top. 


The contemporary jewelry designs shown here 

combine exotic woods with multi-colored 
Castoglas. The cloi- 
sonné pendant, for ex- 
ample, was made of 
mahogany strips and 
filled with Castoglas. 
Tiles in shades of blue- 
green, interspersed 
with gold and copper 
mottled sections, were 
used to create the 
beautiful tile table. 





Casting contemporary jewelry with Castoglas. 


Three new project manuals contain complete, 
illustrated directions for casting TILES, 
MOSAICS and JEWELRY. Nothing like it has 
ever been published before. To cover handling 
cost, they are sold for |0¢ each, or all three 
for only 25¢. A special Tile Kit (Cat. No. TK-1) 
which may also be used for mosaic and jewelry 
casting, is available for $5.65, postpaid. It 
includes complete instructions with materials 
to get you started right. Ask for free school 
folder or mail your remittance or authorized 
school purchase order to: 


School Dept. A-54. 


THE CASTOLITE CO. 
Woodstock, Ill. 





In art classes casting pewter proves to 
be a rewarding technique for making 
jewelry. It is ideal for the junior high 
level and it may even be used suc- 
cessfully in the upper elementary 
grades. It allows great freedom in de- 
signing and executing both open and 
closed forms. Since designs may be 
completed in a relatively short period 
of time, pewter work gives children a 
real sense of accomplishment as well 
as an insight into the techniques of 
professional metal-casting. ° 





Research Problems 


(continued from page 15) 


(a) Efforts need not be limited to a 
select few, such as graduate students. 
university personnel assigned research 
tasks or administrators requiring data 
for reporis. All of these have their 
value but many problems confronting 
junior high school art education need 
to be seen at the point of involvement 
in the classroom as youngsters deal 
with their ideas and feelings through 
art materials. Teachers who are active 
participants at the source of the data 
in junior high schools should be key 
individuals in initiating and carrying 
on research. 
(b) We need to become sensitive to 
the questions that we ask and the pro- 
cedures we use in answering them. 
The researcher should be wary of 
fitting his questions into predeter- 
mined and rigid patterns. He also 
needs to beware of asking only those 
questions that can be answered by 
already established procedures. The 
way a question is conceived sets lim- 
its for its possible answers. Art teach- 
ers should conduct their inquiry so 
that it relates their convictions about 
artistic activity to their professional 
behavior. In the long run, such 
quiry will give rise to self-satisfying 
and self-enhancing experience because 
it brings the artist, teacher and re- 
searcher into one man.'° 

The junior high school is a rich 
and unique laboratory for research. 
It presents the challenge of educating 
children in ways of perceiving and 
acting during a period of rapid and 
dramatic change. We need to know 
more about processes of self-explora- 
tion and expression as they contribute 
to an individual’s concept of self 


1*Arthur W. Foshay, “Choice of Content,’ 


" Educational 
Leadership, March, 1956, pp. 340-343. 


during this period. This area of con- 
cern is not limited to the art teacher, 
nor will further insight come from 
him alone. Each teacher must search 
out his unique contribution to enrich. 
ing human experience and each must 
also see his contribution as it rela‘.s 
to the broader base of education jn 
the junior high school. ° 





Weaving 


(continued from page 29) 


very popular. If they are sold fur 
knitting and crocheting they can al-o 
be used for weaving. 

Mills that advertise weaving materials 
and supplies willingly send out bio- 
chures, catalogs, and samples of yaris 
and warp thread. There is consid r- 
able source material available: books. 
booklets and magazine articles. Your 
local librarian will be a great help. 
The Peacock 12-inch — two-harness 
loom is valuable for beginning. stu- 
dents. It may be ordered through 
Handcrafters, Waupun, Wisconsin jor 
about $9.00. A helpful pamphlet on 
its use is enclosed with the loom upon 
delivery. Another two-harness loom 
that is both inexpensive and popular 
with beginners is the Heddle Bar 
loom which may be ordered through 
J. L. Hammett and Co., Cambridge. 
Mass. The Structo Artcraft Loom No. 
240 is a four-harness loom that offers 
greater challenge to advanced stu- 
dents interested in more complex pat- 
terns and variations. This loom sells 
for about $22.50 and may be ordered 
through J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. With this 
loom is enclosed booklet No. 240-4 
with instructions for threading the 
loom, and suggested patterns that 
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HANDPRESS 
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The unique all around printing press, prints 
Linoleum — Wood Block — Etching — 
Drypoint — Lithograph from zinc plates 
and stones, set type. Populor Uses: 
Calluloid (Plastic) Etching — Color print 
in perfect register — New type 
square edged Litho Stone for easy 
printing of color lithographs. 
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Step by Step 
Instruction Booklet 
Free with Press. 


eee GRAPHIC ARTS CO. INC. 
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may be used and adapted. The Inkle 
loom for weaving belts may be pur- 
chased through Universal Handcrafts, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
for about $10.00. 

The following reference books are 
particularly helpful to the classroom 
instructor: 

Edith Louise 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., 


Waving You Can Do, 
Allen, 
$2.75. 
Biways in Handweaving, Mary M. 
Atwater, Macmillan Co., New York, 
$6.50. This book discusses card-weav- 
inz. knotting, belt weaving, etc. 
The Art and Craft of Handweaving, 
Lili Blumenau, Crow Publishing Co., 
New York, $2.95. 

The one magazine specializing in 
weaving is Handweaver and Crafts- 
man, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. Its 
subscription price is $4.00 a year. 
The Annual Classified Buyers’ Guide 
that appears in each June issue of 
Arts and Activities lists suppliers of 
looms, accessories and yarns. ° 





Lapidary 


(continued from page 26) 


carbide grit for all-purpose grinding. 
Such a fine-grain abrasive shapes the 
more slowly than would a 
coarser grit, but it leaves fewer deep 
scratches to remove in the sanding 
process. A six-inch grinding wheel 
should operate at 3000 rpm for maxi- 
mum efficiency and a ten-inch wheel 
at about 1900 rpm. (Speeds on the 
single arbor lapidary unit are ad- 
justed by changing the pulley belt on 
the step-type pulley.) While grinding 
is in process, water should drip on 
the wheel, but the silicon carbide 
grind wheel should not be allowed to 
rest in water that collects in the tank 
below. Moisture absorbed into one 
side of the wheel produces an imbal- 
ance that may cause 
while in operation. 


stone 


it to explode 


Through use grinding wheels develop 
grooves or bumps. A steady back-and- 
forth movement and even pressure on 
the stone tend to prevent and correct 
this. but in most cases the diamond 
dressing tool must occasionally be 
applied to correct the uneven surface. 
This is a pencil-shaped tool with 
small commercial diamonds em- 
bedded in the end of its six-inch 
shaft. The diamond tool is applied 
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COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (It's FREE!) 


THE COPPER SHOP 


A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 197 
1812 East 13th * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Controlled Loan Sone to Pay their Bills! i 
irmail in private 


rs rush 
«15-day Ganrantes. wit; ry 

Post L FINANCE COMPANY. Dept. 654 
200 | REELING 6 BUILDING *e OMAHA "2,6 ny 





i POSTAL FAW se SO, Dest. 654A COUPON 


; Rush FREE complete Loan Papers. 


Ze 
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elts, Billfolds 
820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Ilinois 


trated Do-it-Yourself | > 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 
Exotic materials, ebony, ivory, curiosa, 
jewelry projects, kits, supplies, fascinat- 
ing catalog, only 25¢. 

SAM KRAMER, Dept. AA 


29 W. 8TH ST. ° NEW YORK CITY, 11 
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STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, CHAIN 


Round, Square, Half-round & Rect., Wire. 

Sheet In all gauges, 10K & 14K Gold, Fine 

Silver, Co Shopes & Enamel, Ear Wires, 

| aed Link Backs. Selder, Flux, Display Boxes, 
Be 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and Syapnedt. FREE Catalogs ond 
Information upon reques' 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O, Bex 2010 Dept. C 1430 ICT Bidg., Dallas 21, Tex. 




















TEACHERS HAVE NEW WAY 
TO LINE CHALKBOARDS 


Lines straight and black; lines 
that don’t rub off; lines to show 
height of capital and lower case 
letters are easily made with the 
Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen. 

You can make your own flash 
cards, signs, posters. Visual aids 
made with the Marsh 77 have eye- 
appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. 

Marsh 77 marks school and per- 
sonal property for easy identification. 











MARSH COMPANY, 98 MARSH BLDG.. 





Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
instant-drying, water- 


contained, 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


F R rm E! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 


ing.’’ Write today! 
F.32 


BELLEVILLE, ILL... U. S. A. 











cently to the grind wheel at right 
angles to the surface of the wheel. 
Again, water should drip on_ the 
grinding wheel while dressing is in 
progress. 

After final grinding of the cabochon, 
small scratches and wheel marks al- 
These 


marks are removed by sanding before 


ways remain on the stone. 
the stone is polished. One popular 
lapidary on the market uses two verti- 





11-PIECE DRAFTING 


much h.gher 
draft.ng mt 


Guaranteed. Order Today! Money Back if not satisfied 
SPECIAL Price in Dozen Lots $2.50 Each 
SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 

Dept. 105-A, 611 Broadway, New York 











wheels 
wheel, 


cal rubber-bonded abrasive 
one-inch thick. The first 
mounted next to the grind wheel, 
contains a coarse grit. The second 
contains a fine No. 300 grit. The two 
sanding operations — coarse gril 
first—remove all grinding scratches 
from the stone. Water dripping on the 
rubber-bonded wheels during sanding 
prevents the stone from overheating. 


The dry sand wheel gives excellent 





ENAMEL THIS 

for @ Christmas Evet 

COPPER NITESTICK: 

3 pcs..base 4% “die., $1.50 

PREPARE THESE 

for wrappings, trees, or ears! 

Tiny CERAMIC MOLDS: 

4—1” Christmas Bells $1.50 
2” Sante Bell $2.75 
Jewelry: (shapes shown) 

50 


small $1.00 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE ENAMELING AND CERAMICS CATALOGS FREE 








CLINTON | 


C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
Member—=N.A.1T.A. 36th Year 


Alaska, we can 
706 South Fourth Street 


TEACHERS’ 


is a position in the 


AGENCY 

Midwest, West or 
find it for you Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 





S maimracie 


discs 


Keep a supply of these amazing little 
discs on hand. They're adhesive on 
both sides—stick without damage to 
any surface including blackboard, 
glass, wood and tile—and they are 
neat, completely out of sight when 


applied. 


Use them for mounting papers, wall 
charts, pictures, displays, window 
decorations, albums and in hundreds 
of other helpful, practical ways. 


Still only $1.00 for 
328 discs (four folders) 


order from your school 
supplier or from 


*Distributed in Canada by 
REEVES & SON (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10 














two convenient 
all purpose sizes 

















THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC.* 
1299 Boylston Street Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs 
per pack, 1.00 each. 

Name 

Street 

City Zone 
School 


State 








results on hard agate but great care 
must be taken not to overheat th: 
stone. 

After the final sanding, a magnifyiny 
glass will show up the cabochon s 
condition. It should have a smooth 
luster with all pits and scratches 1. 
moved in the sanding process. ‘Thi 
stone is now ready to be polished «1 
the wool-felt wheel. Felt wheels vaiy 
from six to eight inches in diametor 
and they are one inch thick. An 
eight-inch felt wheel should revol\e 
at about 450 rpm and a six-inch 
wheel at 600 rpm. In polishing the 
cabochon is handled the same as ‘n 
grinding and sanding, on the peri- 
phery of the wheel. 

excellent all- 
round polishing agent for stones of 
the quartz family. Its cost is about 
$3.00 a pound. Other _ polishing 
agents, at half the cost of cerium 
oxide, give good results on most gem 
stones: 


Cerium oxide is an 


zirconium oxide, levigated 
alumina and tin oxide. Chrome oxide 
is used to polish jade, rhodonite and 
lapis, Linde A powder for synthetic 
ruby, sapphire and spinel. 
The polishing agent is mixed with 
water and applied with a brush to 
the previously moistened felt of the 
buffing wheel. The moisture on the 
wheel helps prevent the stone from 
overheating. 
Part of the fun and value of lapidary 
in the art program is the treasure- 
hunting for rough gem material. Most 
material used for cabochon-cutting 
belongs to the quartz group and 
stones of this group may be found in 
rock quarries, building excavations or 
gravel pits as well as in the desert. 
For those who can’t do the searching. 
rough blanks may be purchased from 
lapidary dealers. By carefully select- 
ing the kind of stone, then properly 
slabbing, grinding, sanding and _ pol- 
ishing it, the gem cutter should be 
able to produce a desirable cabochon 
on his very first attempt. e 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Jewelry, Gemcutting and Metalcraft. “Vil 
liam T. Baxter, McGraw-Hill Book 
pany, New York, 1950. 
Quartz Family Minerals, Drake, Fleenet 
and Wilson, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
New York, 1938. 
Gems and Gem Materials, 
Slawson, McGraw-Hill Book 
New York, 1940. 
The Lapidary Journal, P. O. Box 518, !el 
Mar, Calif. 
A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals. 


Pough, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bosion. 
1954. 
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Efficient planning is 


} 


_ , 
an @\}) T-too! 
al 
The arts and crafts room is necessarily a highly specialized department 
in any school. And achieving the most efficient use of it is more times 
than not a complex problem—best solved by men who specialize in such 
planning. That’s why so many schools ask a Mutschler sales engineer 
to work with instructors and school officials. He is equipped to help 
plan your new or remodeled department according to latest 
educational requirements, and to install the best equipment for the 
purpose. This service costs nothing extra. Contact your nearest 
sales office listed below for complete information on why you 
get more for your money with Mutschler. 


Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


famous for quality since 1893 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Depi. .167-1, Nappcnee, Indiana 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Department 1167-1 Nappanee, Indiana 
Please furnish information about your art department 

supplies and services. 


Neme___ nS er a SEND COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


School __ 


Address 





City and State___ 


JANUARY, 1957 
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MILTON 
BRADLEY 


WATER COLORS 


“The world is so full of a number of things” to be 
recorded in bo!? flowing colors...clear, brilliant and 
true. Only smooth, responsive Milton Bradley Water Colors 
so well capture the spirit of youth... For close to a cen- 
tury Milton Bradley has put the accent on youth by 
catering to the specific art material needs of our school 
children. When the best is none too good; when quality 
counts — specify Milton Bradley Art Materials to put the 
proper Accent on Youth. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









PR ANG © coior MATERIALS OPEN NEW DOORS TO CREATIVE EXPRESSION... 


IN THE WORLD OF CREATIVE EXPERIENCES, EVERY IMAGINATION, SKILL AND PERSONAL EXPRESSION WILL FIND COUNTLESS 


OUTLETS WITH THESE SIGNIFICANT COLOR MATERIALS 
BE PRANG-WISE IN ALL YOUR SCHOOL ART AND HANDCRAFT SUPPLIES. SEE YOUR “PRANG MAN” TODAY 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 














